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PREFACE. 



The ability to cognize printed symbols lies at the very foundation 
of the ability to read either silently or orally. Therefore, the first 
four books of The Progressive Course in Reading provide for the 
systematic study of each word used, both singly and in its relations 
to other words. For this purpose, each printed symbol is registered 
in connection with the lesson in which it first occurs, and numerous 
special exercises familiarize the pupil with the literal and phonetic 
analogies of our language, and so cultivate his power of translating 
the printed symbol into the spoken word. 

This Course in Reading differs from its many competitors in the 
attention given to words, and in the importance which it attaches to 
their study. True, all this work is only preparatory to reading, but it 
is believed to be essential. The vocabulary of First and Second, and 
even of Tliird Readers, is^ mere introduction to that which is used in 
ordinary books, so that its acquisition is only a preparation for the 
work of the more advanced books of the series. 

The number of word-forms in common use is very much larger than 
is generally supposed, and their mastery is the result of conscious and 
systematic study, rather than of indefinite and spasmodic effort. In 
the first three books of this series, the pupil comes in contact with 
some three thousand word-forms, and in the Fourth Book he increases 
this vocabulary to some five thousand words, — quite a large number, 
indeed, but, in fact, not more than one half the number he must com- 
mand in order to read the books used in Grammar Schools. 

For many years the Fourth Readers generally in use in this country 
have been made up of isolated and wholly unrelated selections. 
Besides, many of these have been criticised for the difficulty of their 
language and thought as compared with those found in the third books 
of the same series. For these reasons, many teachers have protested 
against the use of Fourth Readers, and, as a consequence, a strange 
assortment of papers, pamphlets, and books has displaced tlie regular 
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readers in some schools. This arrangement has not realized the expec- 
tations of its advocates, for the simple reason that the pupil was set to 
skimming over many pages, guessing at words that he did not know, 
and thus cultivating slipshod habits of reading and study. 

A careful examination of this book will show that it is not open to 
the objections cited above. Its matter is included under some one 
of the following topics: Tales and Myths, Geography and History, 
Songs, Narratives, Fables and Allegories, Science, Brave Deeds in 
Verse and Prose. In short, in the arrangement of its material, the 
plan of the Third Reader of this series has been followed. 

The topics mentioned above are a guarantee that the lessons afford 
both continuity and variety of matter. Careful gradation has been 
kept in mind constantly. A glance at the close of any lesson will 
show that the number of new words taught is comparatively small, 
and that both their pronunciation and meaning receive due attention. 

The interests of the learner have been consulted, not only in the 
arrangement of the matter, but also in its selection. The lessons are 
believed to be interesting and instructive in themselves, and introduc- 
tory to some books that pupils should be encouraged to read for them- 
selves. In fact, the purpose of the higher numbers of this series is to 
furnish good reading matter, bring its sources to the attention of the 
pupils, and stimulate them to read the whole of the book from which 
each selection is taken. 

The names of the authors, and the books from which many lessons 
have been drawn, are given. It is suggested that since these books 
will afford the choicest supplemental reading, they should be found 
in every school library. Certainly many pupils will be interested in 
the perusal of some of the following books, from which extended 
quotations have been made : 

Harding's " Greek Gods, Heroes, and Men," " The City of the Seven 
Hills " ; Asbjdrnsen's " Tales of the North " ; Guerber's " Story of the 
Thirteen Colonies " ; Scudder's " Short History of the United States "; 
Franklin's "Autobiography"; Kingsley's "Madame How and Lady 
Why " ; Buckley's " Fairyland of Science " ; Sewell's " Black Beauty " ; 
and the works of Andersen, the Grimms, Louisa M. Alcott, and 
others. 
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PREPARATORY LESSONS. 



I. SPOKEN WORDS AND ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

We express our thoughts by the use of words. In 
childhood we learned spoken words, and by their 
use we are now able to make our thoughts known 
to persons who understand our language. 

There are many thousands of words in our lan- 
guage, all of which are composed of some forty-five 
simple or elementary sounds. In pronoiancing the 
six words, owe, no, toe, own, tone, note, only three 
elementary sounds are employed, — namely, those of 
o, n, and t. 

In speaking, the lips, tongue, and other organs of 
speech change their relative positions, and we notice 
that the resulting sounds differ in quality. In the 
spoken word his, the first sound is pure breath, the 
second is pure voice, and the third is composed of 
voice and breath united. Therefore, the elementary 
sounds have been divided into vocals, subvocals, 
and ASPIRATES. 

A vocal is an elementary sound made of pure voice 
or tone. A subvocal is an elementary sound made of 
voice and breath united. An aspirate is an elemen- 
tary sound made of pure breath. 

7 
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11. WRITTEN WORDS AND LETTERS. 

Since we have learned to write, we may express 
our thoughts by either speaking or writing. In 
written words, letters are used to represent the 
elementary sounds of spoken words. The letters used 
in writing or printing words are called the alphabet. 

The letters which represent vocal sounds are vowels ; 
a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y are vowels. 

The other letters of the alphabet represent sub- 
vocal or aspirate sounds, and are consonants. 

In some written words certain letters do not repre- 
sent elementary sounds of the spoken words ; letters 
that do not thus represent elementary sounds are 
said to be silent, — thus k and w are silent in know. 
In the special word-lessons of this book, the silent 
letters are indicated by being printed in italics. 

SEAT WORK. 

How many letters are there in our alphabet ? 

Inspect the following words and write in one 
column the vowels and in another the consonants: 
box, flung, won, punish, glimmer, hatred, clutches, 
depend, furry, yelling, willow, lazy, very, joke, quit. 

Copy the following words and cancel all silent 
letters : sword, knight, fault, ghost, brain, groan, thigh, 
bruised, Maine, sweat, beaver, dreary, bustle, mists, 
doubtless, oatmeal. 
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m. DTACRTTTCAL MARKS. 

Since there are some forty-five elementary sounds 
used in the spoken words of our language, and only 
twenty-six letters in our alphabet, certain letters 
must represent more than one sound. To provide 
a symbol for each elementary sound, certain signs 
or DIACRITICAL MARKS are used with some letters. 

Diacritical marks are used with each of the vowels, 
and also with the consonants c, g, n, s, and x ; the.other 
consonants are nearly uniform in the sounds repre- 
sented by them, and require no special markings. 

The elementary sounds of our language and the 
symbols which represent them are worthy of our 
careful study, since, without knowledge of the sym- 
bols employed in dictionaries, spellers, and readers, 
we cannot determine for ourselves the correct pro- 
nunciation of words. 

Table of Diacritical Marks. 



Ma'-eron a 

Brev6 a 

Cir'-eum flex .... a 
Dots above ...... a 

Dots below a 

Dot above a 

Dot below a 



Tilde (terdi) . 
Lower bar . . . 
Suspended bar . 
Transverse bar 
C^dtria .... 
Modified Macron 



e 
n 
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IV. GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 
Table of Vocals. 



NAMES OF SOlTNOfi SYMBOLS 


NAMRS OF SOUNDS 


SYMBOLS 


Long a ... 05 m ate, a 


Short i . , , asiji it, i 


Italian a. , . '' '^ arm, a 


Long . . . '' 


" old, 


Broad a . . . " " all, a 


Short . . . " 


^'on, S 


Short a . . . " '- at, a 


Long 00 . . " 


" boot,oo 


Flat a . . . . " " air, a 


Short 00 . . " 


" foot, do 


Short Italian a " " ask, a 


Long u . . . " 


" use, u 


Long e ... " " eat, e 


Short u . . . " 


" np, ii 


Short e . . . " " end, e 


Circumflex u " 


" urge,u 


Tilde e ... " " earn, e 


Diphthong oi " 


'' oil, oi 


Long i , . . " " ice, i 


Diphthong ou " 


" our, ou 



Modified Long Vowels : as in Sun'd^y, b^ hind', 
t de'a, 6 bey', u nite', hy e'na. 



a 
a 

e 
*i 
i 
8 
6 



Table of Vocal Equivalents. 

as ill what = o 
" " liar = e 
" " where = a 
" " they = a 
" " valise = e 

8r = a 



a u 



a a 



son = u 



. . 


. . as in sailor = e 


. 


. . " ^' do =00 


. 


. . " " wolf = 66 


u . 


. . " '^ rule = oo 


V^ ' 


. . " " full = do 




. . " " my = i 
. . " " sadly = 1 



Diphthong oy=oi; ow=ou. 
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Table of Subvocals. 



b, as in bat, bad, bubble, 
d, " " did, bad, riddle, 
g, " " go, log, Gorgon. 
h " " j^g? j^st, enjoy. 
1, " " lip, lily, lively, 
m, ' 



X, " man, member. 
" " not, money. 



ng, as in sing, sang, rmg. 

r, " " rat, terra, tarry, 

th, " " the, with, that. 

V, " " vine, very, give, 

w, " " we, wet, will. 

y, " " yes, yet, young. 

z, " " zone, zigzag. 



s or si, OS in pleasure, measure, vision = sound of zh 

Table of Aspirates. 

f, as in fan, half, fifty, 
h, " " hat, hold, beheld, 
k, " " kind, like, kick. 



p, " " pin, help, peep. 



s, 



t, as in tin, pit, strut, 
th, " " thin, thick, fifth, 
sh, " " she, shall, blush, 
ch, " " child, march, 
wli = hw, as in wheat. 



" sit, picks, decks. 

SUBVOCAL AND AsPIRATE EQUIVALENTS. 

as in ha§ = z 
" " ox = ks 
" " exist = gz 
" " Ralph = f 
" " quite = kw 

In the Word Exercises of this book italics are used 
to indicate silent letters; therefore, respelling to 
indicate pronunciation is necessary only in rare cases. 
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. as in niQe = s 


§ . . . 


« . 


. " " -eat = k 


X . . . 


9h 


. " " machine = sh 


X . . . 


g- 


. " " age = j 


ph . . 


n . 


. " " think = ng 


qu . . 
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V. EXERCISES IN SOUNDS AND SYMBOLS. 

The exercises suggested below are all based on the 
Guide to Pronunciation. These exercises should be 
studied and mastered by all pupils. 

EXERCISE I. 

How many symbols are used in the Table of 
Vocals? Give the sound indicated by each 
symbol. 

Copy in a column all the symbols used in the 
Table of Vocals, and opposite each symbol write 
three words that contain the sound indicated. 

EXERCISE 2. 

In the Table of Vocals how many sounds are indi- 
cated by a and its markings ? How many by e ? 
By i ? By and 00 ? By u ? By y ? 

What are the uses of the Macron and Breve? 

EXERCISE 3. 

Read the Table of Vocal Equivalents ; thus : a dot 
beloiv, as in what, equals the sound of sho7't o ; tilde a, 
as in liar, equals the sound of tilde e, etc. 

Copy the following words and mark vowels to 
indicate pronunciation : brave, branch, Anna, arm- 
chair, altar, watch, Friday, eager, ever, there, obeyj 
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police, fireside, invisible, thirst, October, odor, before, 
northward, none, other, prove, proof, good, woman. 

EXERCISE 4. 

Read the Table of Subvocals, giving first the 
sound represented by each subvocal, and then pro- 
nouncing clearly and distinctly the illustrative words. 

Give the subvocal sounds indicated by ng, th, and 
zh (such combinations of letters are called digraphs ; 
they i^epresent elementary sounds). 

How is th marked to indicate a subvocal sound? 

EXERCISE 

Read the Table of Aspirates. Give the sounds 
represented by the digraphs eh, sh, th, wh. 

Pronounce : whip, whirl, whale, whence, whilst, 
wharf, whether, whisper. {Caution: Do not omit 
the sound of h in words of this class.) 

EXERCISE 6. 

What is meant by subvocal and aspirate equiva- 
lents ? Do c, X, and q have sounds of their own ? 
For what other letters are they used as equivalents ? 

Copy the following words, using all the diacritical 
marks necessary to indicate correct pronunciation : 
account, accept, circle, cellar, church, crouch, gem, 
germ, manage, engine, genuine, ink, uncle, anger, 
mingle, cause, cousin, chisel, exact, examine, example. 
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VT. SYLLABLES AND ACCENTS. 

A SYLLABLE is a word, or the peart of a word, that 
is uttered by one impulse of the voice. 

In pronouncing words of more than one syllable, 
we do not give each syllable equal force or stress of 
voice. The greater stress of voice which distin- 
guishes one syllable from another syllable in the 
same word is called accent. 

In written words, an accented syllable may be in- 
dicated by placing an accent mark to the right and 
a little above it, thus : ap'ple, ap ply', mem'o ry, 
a muse'ment, i'dle ness. 

Many words of three or more syllables have two 
syllables accented, thus : in'tro duce', dis'ap pear', 
decla ra'tion, in'de pend' ence. In these words the 
greater force, or primary accent, is indicated by the 
heavier mark ; the other mark indicates the weaker, 
or secondary accent. 

SEAT WORK. 

Copy these words, dividing them into syllables, 
and indicating the accented syllables: flowers, pansy, 
daisy, buttercup, dandelion, familiar, journey, joyous, 
fashion, fancies, freedom, conversation, guarded, build- 
ings, carriages, machinery, misfortune, motionless, 
occupation, shoemaker, conductor, manufacturer, book- 
keeper, machinist. 
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Vn. WORD STUDY. 

Good oral reading requires correct pronuncia- 
tion. Therefore, the study of both written and 
spoken words is essential in the preparation of a 
reading lesson. Attention is directed to the Word 
Exercises at the close of the lessons throughout this 
book. These exercises include all the words not used 
in the previous lessons of this series of readers ; they 
should be carefully studied. 

EXERCISES IN PRONUNCIATION. 

With careful attention to the markings, pronounce 
the following words : -efiteh. stamp, tSs'sel, Ar'ab, 
ra§ jobber ry, reb'el, ket'tle, chick'en, ki^ch'en, mit'tgn, 
di re-et', i tal'i^s, ti'ny, sii*'up, po'em, f5r ggt', a^ts, 
sixth, fifths, only, flo'rist, noth'ing, hov'er, dSn'k^y. 

Caution, — Distinguish the .sounds of o and a in 
the following : d5g, ISg, -eost, gon^, -coffee, -eSf fin, 
a-erSss', hat^k, ^2iughij quar'ter, saz/'9er, dai/^/A'ter, 
faz/ltless, b^ -eawge'. 

Caution, — Make a clear distinction between oo 
and u : soon, roof, root, hoop, tru^, truths, tune, tube, 
flute, suit, blue, beau'ty, du'ty, dur'ing, stu'dent. 

Caution, — Note that each of the following words 
contains one or more silent letters : 8f ien, s8f7en, 
lis7en, moisten, chesi'niit, Aerb, ^erb'ige, ASn'or, 
fSre'Agad, -eAo'riis, gj Mb'it, Sx Aawst\ 



FOURTH BOOK. 
PART I. 
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TALES AND MYTHS FROM MANY LANDS. 

I. THE HERO AND THE BROKEN SWORD. 

1. "Tell US a story, Uncle John; please tell us 
a story," pleaded Willis. 

2. '- Oh, yes, Uncle John, as good as the one you 
told us last night," said little Alice. 

3. " Well, now," said Uncle John, " what kind 
of story shall it be?" 

4. "A war story!" cried Willis. "Yes, a war 
story about a brave man," answered Alice, as she 
climbed upon her uncle's knee. 

6. " Well, I will tell you a story about a war 
which occurred a great many years ago, — before 
people ever dreamed about great cannons and war 
ships such as we have now. It was even before 
gunpowder was used. 

6. " In those days, when men went out to fight, 
they were dressed from head to foot in suits of mail, 

17 
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and they carried for weapons, swords and battle-axes, 
and sometimes they used long spears. 

7. '^ When the battle of which I am to tell you 
was raging at its fiercest, and the. men on both 
sides wfere fighting desperately, the army, led by a 
brave young Prince, w^as seen to falter. Slowly, 
but surely, the enemy seemed to be surrounding it. 
The Prince's men, believing they were beaten, began 
to lose hope and then to retreat. What was the 
use of fighting longer, they thought, when in the 
end they were sure to lose? 

8. ^^At one end of the battlefield a knight stood 
watching the fight. He saw his Prince's men hard 
pressed by the enemy, and looking down at his 
sword, said to himself, ' If I had a right good 
sword, a keen Damascus blade like the one the 
Prince carries, I would rush into the thickest of the 
fight. But what can I do with this blunt thing?' 

,9. " Then without giving it another glance, he 
suddenly broke it, and flung the pieces down, and, 
like the coward he was, stole quietly away and left 
his comrades fighting. 

10. '- In the meantime the Prince had been wounded. 
He had lost his weapons in the fight, and it seemed 
to him that the battle, too, was lost. What could 
the brave Prince do ? He was tired, wounded, and 
without weapons. 
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11. " Suddenly he caught sight of the broken 
sword lying where the cowardly knight had thrown 
it on the sand. Snatching it up, he rushed in front 
of his men, shouting, * On ! On, men, to victory! ' 

12. '^His men, when they heard his brave voice, 
and saw their Prince who they thought had fallen 
in the fight, leading them once more, rushed with 
him against the enemy, and after a hard, fierce 
struggle won the day." 

13. " When I am a man," said Willis, " I want 
to be brave like the Prince." 

14. " Why not begin now, my boy ? " said Uncle 
John: " The world needs brave boys as much as it 
needs brave men. There are battles for each one of 
us to fight which must be fought with other weapons 
than swords or guns." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. Learn these new words : 



won 


knight 


cow'ard 


€aii'n6n§ 


SlVOTd 


flting 


€6m'rade§ 


gtin'pow dgr 


lo§e 


bltint 


strtig'gle 


vlc'toiy 



n. "Words defined : (7) d6s'pSr %te If, in a desperate manner, 
furiously; (7) fal'tgr, hesitate; (7) retreat', fall back; (8) Da- 
mas 'ctis, a city in Syr' id, Asia; it is one of the oldest cities in 
the world, and was noted for the fine quality of the swords 
made there. 

To Pupils : The numbers refer to paragraphs of lessons. 
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II. A WISE KING. 



1. There is a story told of a King who lived 
long ago in a country across the sea. He was a 
very wise King and spared no effort to teach his 
people good habits. Often he did things which 
seemed to them strange and useless, when he 
thought, that by so doing, he could teach them to 
be industrious and careful. 

2. " Nothing good can come to a nation," said he, 
*^ whose people are idle and thriftless. God gives 
the good things of life to the busy workers." 

3. One night, while others slept, he rolled a large 
stone into the middle of the driveway near his 
palace, and the next day watched to see what the 
people who passed by would do. 

4. First came a fanner with his wagon heavily 
loaded with grain which he was taking to the mill 
to be ground. "Well, who ever saw such careless- 
ness!" said he, crossly, as he turned his team and 
drove around the stone. "Why do not these lazy 
people have that stone taken from the road ? " And 
so he went on complaining of the laziness of others, 
but not touching the stone himself. 

5. Soon after a gay young soldier came singing 
along the road. The long plume of his cap waved 
in the breeze, and a bright sword hung at his side. 
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He was thinking the while of the wonderful bravery 
he would show in the war. 

6. The soldier did not see the stone, but struck 
his foot against it and went sprawling in the dust. 
He rose to his feet, shook the dust from his clothes, 
picked up his sword, and stormed angrily about the 
lazy people who had no more sense than to leave 
such a stone in the road. Then he, too, walked 
away, not once thinking that he might move it 
himself. 

7. So all that day and for many days, the stone 
lay there. Many passed, but each in turn went 
around the stone, wondering why such an obstacle 
should be left in the way of travelers. But not one 
of them stopped to lift it or roll it aside, so that it 
might not hinder his neighbor. 

8. After a time the King called the people to- 
gether. The farmer, the soldier, and all who had 
gone over the road were there ; and they wondered 
what the King had to say to them this time. 

9. When the King rode to the place where the 
stone lay, he dismounted from his horse, and, placing 
his hands on the stone, rolled it over. Beneath it 
was a small metal box, and a paper on which was 
written : 

"FOR HIM WHO LIFTS THE STOKE." 
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10. '' My friends/' said the King, " I put that 
stone in the road to see what my people would do 
with it. Each one of you has passed by and found 
fault with his neighbor, instead of laying manfully 
hold of it and thus findmg his reward. 

" Now, God has put obstacles and burdens in our 
way. We may walk around them if we choose, or 
lift them and find out what they mean. Disappoint- 
ment is usually the price of lazmess." 

11. Then the wise King mounted his horse, and, 
with a polite "good morning," rode away. The 
people saw their mistake, and went to their homes 
pondering over the lesson the King had taught 
them. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. Learn these new words : 



fa?dt 


rS ward' 


la'zl ii^ss 


sprazcl'Ing 


6f'fort(-furt) 


mount'ed 


brav'gry 


care'lgss n6ss 


pal'aqe 


d!s mount'ed 


man 'fill ly 


dls ap point 'ment 



n. "Words defined: (1) In dtis 'trl otis, given to industry, 
busy; (2) thrlft'l6ss, without thrift, not prosperous; (7) 6b'sta- 
cle, that ivhich stands in the way of, or opposes; (10) u'sual ly 
(u'zhu al ly), commonly ; (11) p6n'dSr !ng, thinking. 

in. Explain : (6) " stormed angrily." (9) What do you 
think was in the small metal box ? AVhy ? (10) " found 
fault." (10) "the price of laziness." (11) What is "the 
lesson the King had taught them " ? The pupil will no doubt 
recall the stories of another " wise King," beginning on page 
148 of the Third Keader of this series. 
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III. HO^W THOR CAME BY HIS HAMMER. 

For an account of Thor, see page 229 of the Third Reader of this 
series. The following story is one of many legends or myths that 
have come to us from the Norsemen. 




1. Thor had a very beautiful wife, named Sif, 
whom he loved dearly. She had lovely golden hair, 
which hung in long, wavy locks about her head. 
Thor was very proud of her golden hair, and the 
other gods knew it. 

2. Now Loki was a mischief -making god who 
sometimes came to Thor's castle. He loved nothing 
better than to play tricks on those about him, and 
very often got himself and others into trouble by 
his pranks. He was not always kind, — indeed, very 
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often he was quite cruel ; and when he got some one 
else into deep trouble, laughed heartily at his plight. 

3. Once when Thor had gone on one of his long 
journeys to visit the Mountain Giants, Loki came 
to Thor s castle in the sky. As he stepped on the 
porch, he saw Sif lying asleep. Her beautiful golden 
hair lay loose over the pillow. 

4. " Now for some fun/' said Loki. " I will cut 
off Sif's hair while she sleeps, and then see how 
angry Thor will be." So he went very cautiously 
to Sif's side, cut off the lovely golden tresses and 
ran away with them. 

5. Poor Sif felt very badly when, on waking, she 
found that all her beautiful locks had been stolen 
while she slept. 

6. By and by Thor came home and found her 
weeping bitterly over the loss. Then, indeed, Thor 
was very angry ; so angry that even the fun-loving 
Loki was frightened and tried to avoid meeting him. 
But he could not long hide from Thor, who was 
searching everywhere for him. " No one but Loki 
would do such a tlihig," said he, '^and I shall punish 
him for it.'' 

7. After a while Thor found Loki. '^ Did you cut 
off Sifs beautiful hair?" said lie. Loki, seeing that 
he had been fairly caught, acknowledged that it was 
he who did the mischief. 
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8. " Then/' said Thor, " you must pay for it," 
and, taking hold of Loki, he shook him severely until 
he promised to bring something to take the place 
of the golden locks he had so cruelly cut off. 

9. Loki was very much troubled for a time, won- 
dering what he could bring Sif that would be as 
beautiful as her hair. At last he thought of his 
friends, the dwarfs, who lived deep down in the 
ground. These dwarfs were tiny little men who 
worked constantly, always doing good and wonder- 
ful things for others. And so when they saw Loki 
in trouble, they set to work at once to help him out 
of the diflBculty. 

10. Loki said, '' Can you not make ine a crown of 
golden thread that will grow like real hair?" 
" Yes," said the dwarfs, " we can." All night long 
these busy little men worked, and, when the light 
of day came, the crown was finished. 

11. All the gods lived in Asgard, and thither Loki 
carried the crown and gave it to Thor, who set it 
on Sif's head. " It is very wonderful," said all the 
gods. 

12. A little dwarf named Brok was standing near 
and said, "I will make something for Thor just as 
wonderful as the crown of golden hair." Loki and 
the other gods laughed at him. " Let us see what 
you can make," said they. 
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13. So Brok went down into the ground where 
the dwrirfs work, and told his brother what had been 
said. " We will let them see," said he, and to work 
they went in earnest. 

14. Loki turned himself into a fly and tormented 
little Brok, hoping thus to prevent him from doing 
his best work ; but Brok worked on faithfully until 
the wonderful hammer was finished. When the 
hammer was finished Brok took it as a gift to Thor, 
and the gods said it was even more wonderful 
than the crown of golden thread which grew like 
real hair. 

15. "It is not a true story," some boy or girl 
who reads this book may say. Yes, it is a true 
story, and just as true to-day as it was hun(Jreds 
of years ago when the Norse fathers told it to their 
children in the long winter evenings as they sat 
about the fire. 

16. For Thor, you remember, was the god of 
thunder and heat, and Sif, his beautiful wife, was 
the earth. The wavy grass which the summer sun 
turned golden in color was the hair of which Thor 
was so proud ; and the dry, hot wind was Loki, the 
god who did so much mischief and carried away 
Sif's hair. 

17. The busy little dwarfs down under the ground 
were the roots, which drew the sun's heat down and 
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then after a while gave it back ; just as the Norse- 
men said the hammer always returned to Thor\s 
hand of its own accord. 

18. We enjoy the beautiful stories which the old 
Norsemen have left us, but are you not glad that 
we live in a time when more of the truth is known 
about the earth and all living things, than they 
knew then ? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Learn these new words : 

porch ptin'Ish tr6ss'6§ thltii'gr 

dwarfs 3^'gry eru'61 ly pr$ v6nt' 

n. Words defined: (2) Lo'kl, the yod ofatrife and mischief; 
(4) caw'tious ly (-shtis ly), in a cautious manner, prudently; 
(7) ac Am6w?l 'edged, oumed or admitted; (9) e6n'stant If, steadily; 
(11) As'gard, the home of the Scandinavian gods; it was in the 
middle of the world and was connected with the earth by the 
rainbow ; (14) tor m6nt'6d, teased, vexed. 



IV. HOW THE SUN, MOON, AND WIND DINED. 

This story is a myth from India. In that country the rays of the 
sun are scorching hot, and sometimes burning winds sweep over the 
land. So in India the cool shades of the night are ever welcome after 
the long, hot days. 

1. One day Sun, Moon, and Wind went out to 
dine with their uncle and aunt, Thunder and Light- 
ning. Their mother, one of the most distant Stars 
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far up in the sky, waited alone for her children's 
return. 

2. Now both Sun and Wind were greedy and 
selfish. They enjoyed the great feast that had been 
prepared for them without a thought of saving any 
of it to take home to their mother. But the gentle 
Moon did not. forget her. Of every dainty dish that 
was brought around, she took a small portion and 
placed it in a quaint little satchel which she carried 
at her side. 

3. On their return, their mother, who had kept 
watch for them all night long with her little bright 
eye, said, " Well, children, what have you brought 
home for me?" 

4. Then Sun, who was eldest, said : '' I have 
brought nothing home for you. I went out to enjoy 
myself with my friends, not to fetch a dinner for 
my mother." 

5. Then his brother Wind spoke up: "Neither 
have I brought anything home for you, mother. You 
could hardly expect me to bring a collection of good 
things for you to eat when I went out merely for my 
own pleasure." 

6. But Moon said : " Mother, bring a plate and 
see what I have brought you." Opening her satchel, 
she took out such a choice dinner as never was seen 
before. 
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7. Then Star turned to Sun and said : " Because 
you went out to amuse yourself with your friends, 
and feasted and enjoyed yourself without any thought 
of your mother at home, this shall be your fate : 
Henceforth your rays shall ever be hot and scorch- 
ing, and shall bum all that they touch. And men 
shall flee from you, and cover their heads when you 
appear." 

And that is lohy the sun is so hot to this day. 

8. Then she turned to Wind and said : " Since 
you forgot your mother in the midst of your selfish 
pleasin:es, hear your doom : You shall always blow 
in the hot, dry weather, and shall parch and shrivel 
all living things." 

A7id that is why the hot wind does so much damaye. 

9. But to Moon she said : '.' Daughter, because you 
remembered your mother, and kept for her a share 
in your own enjoyment, henceforth you shall be 
ever cool and calm and bright; men shall love 
your pure rays and always call you 'blessed.' " 

And that is why the moons light is so soft and cool 
and beautiful even to this day. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New^ w^ords: 



quaint 


sJWch'el 


pr$ pared' 


hgiiQe forth' 


midst 


se6rch'Ing 


dam'ty 


c6l Igc'tion 


parch 


shrlv'gl 


bless'M 


6ii joy'ment 
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V. THE WIND AND THE MOON. 



By George MacDonald. 




The author of these verses was boru 
in Scotland in 1824. During his early 
life he was a clergyman. When in 
later life he turned his attention 
almost exclusively to literary labors, 
he merely preached with his pen to a 
vastlj'^ wider congregation, — nearly 
all his stories and poems, for old and 
young alike, embody or suggest les- 
sons in morals or religion. The ybrm 
of this poem is peculiar. The arrange- 
ment of the longer and shorter lines 
is intended to give a whimsical effect 
in harmony with the sportive fancy 
of the subject-matter. 



1. Said the Wind to the Moon, '^I will blow you out! 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in the chair, 
Always looking what I am about — 
I hate to be watched ; Til blow you out." 

2. The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon ; 

So deep 

On a heap 

Of cloudless sleep 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, " I've done for that Moon." 
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3. He turned in his bed ; she was there again ! 

On high 

In the sky, 

With her ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain; 
Said the Wind, " Fll blow you out again." 

4. He blew, and he blew, and the thread was gcnie. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare ; 
Far oflf and silent the shy stars shone — 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone ! 

6. The Wind he took to his revels once more ; 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry, mad clown. 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and roar ; 
"What's that?" — The glittering thread once more. 

6. He flew in a rage — he danced and he blew; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain ; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 
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7. Slowly she grew — till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 

8. Said the Wind : " What a marvel of power am I ! 

With my breath, 

Good faith, 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in ; what a strength am I ! '' 

9. But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair, 

For, high 

In the sky, 

With her one white eye. 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words: 






shy clown 


stare 


mtit'tgring 


g^ost bram 


throne 


gllm'raSrIng 



n. Words defined: (2) sltim'bgred, slept; (5) r6v'6l§, a 
noisy, joyous feast ; (5) down, a tract of poor, sandy Itsmfid near 
the sea; (5) hal looed', cried out; (7) ma/ch'l6ss, having no equal; 
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(7) ra'dlant, beaming with brig7U)iess; (8) m{lr'v6l, a wonder; 
(9) iSdWr\ raatter; (9) blfire, sound loudly and harsldy. 

UL Word analysis : What syllable in common has each of 
these words: cloudless, matchless, motionless ? In these words 
less is a suffix, and means without. 

What syllable in common has each of these words : watched, 
slumbered, turned, leaped, swelled, filled ? In these words ed 
is a suffix, and means did. 

What syllable is common to each of these words: looking, 
muttering, glittering, bursting ? In these words ing is a suffix 
and means continuing. 

A Suffix is a letter or letters added to the end of a word to 
modify its meaning. 



VI. THE MAN, THE DRAGON, AND THE FOX. 

By p. C. Asbjornsen. 

This story was written by one of the most popular authors of 
Norway. His " Tales from the Far North " is a rich mine of the 
folklore of his native country, and has delighted both young and old 
in his own and other countries. Compare this story with the one 
found on page 231 of the Third Reader of this series. 

1. There was once a man who went into the woods 
to make rails. But he did not find any trees which 
were as large and straight as he wanted until he got 
to a rocky place, where he heard groans and moans 
as of some one in great pain. So he went to see 
who it was that needed help. 

2. He found that the groans came from under a 
big slab among the bowlders. The slab was so 
heavy that it would take many men to lift it. But 
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the man went into the wofe)d and cut down a tree, 
which he used as a lever to raise the slab. 

3. From under it there came a great dragon, who, 
on seeing the man, threatened to eat him. But the 
man said that he had saved the dragon's life, and, 
therefore, it was base ingratitude for the dragon to 
treat him so. 

4. " Maybe," said the dragon ; " but you can 
easily understand that I am hungry since I have 
lain here many years and tasted no food. Besides, 
it often happens in this world that the strong 
oppress the weak." 

5. The man begged and prayed for his life, and 
so they agreed that the first being they met should 
decide between them. If he should decide against 
the dragon, the man should not lose his life ; but, if 
he agreed with him, the dragon was to be at liberty 
to devour the man. 

6. First, they met an old dog that was walking 
along the road on the hillside. They spoke to him, 
and asked him to act as judge. 

7. " I have served my master faithfully since I 
was a pup," said the dog. " I have watched many 
a night and many a time while he has been sound 
asleep, and I have saved the house and barn from 
fire and thieves more than once. But now, when 
1 can neitlier see uur hear so well as 1 once could. 
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he wants to shoot me. So I ran away ; I knock 
about from place to place, begging my way, but one 
day I shall die of hunger. But I will not complain, — 
that is the reward one gets in this world." 

a "• Then Fll eat you ! " said the dragon, who was 
about to swallow the man ; but the man spoke up 
so well for himself and begged so hard for his life, 
that the dragon agreed to ask the next being they 
met to decide between them. 

9. Just then an old horse came dragging himself 
along the road. They laid the case before him, and 
asked him to judge between them. 

10. " Well, I have served my master as long as I 
was able to draw and carry,'* said the horse. ^' I 
have slaved and worked for him till the sweat 
streamed from every hair, and I have served faith- 
fully until I have become stiff and worn out with 
work and age. Now I am fit for nothing, so I am 
to have a bullet, says my master, — but that is 
the reward one gets in this world." 

11. " Then I'll eat you!" said the dragon, opening 
his jaws wide to swallow the man. He again begged 
and prayed hard for his life, but the dragon said he 
was so hungry that he could not wait any longer. 

12. " Look ! there's some one coming, as if he were 
sent to be our judge," said the man. Just then 
Reynard came toward them, making his way be- 
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tween the great bowlders. " Good things come in 
threes/* said the man. " Let us ask him to judge 
between us; if he is of the same opinion as the 
others, you shall eat me on the spot." 

13. " Very well," said the dragon. He also had 
heard that all good things come in threes, and so 
he agreed to that. The man addressed the fox and 
presented the case as he had done to the others. 

14. " Yes, yes," said the fox ; " but this is a case 
which can only be settled on the spot itself, my dear 
dragon. I cannot get into my head how so large 
and mighty an animal as yourself could find room 
under that slab." 

15. " Well, I was lying up here sunning myself," 
said the dragon, " when an avalanche came down 
the mountain and turned the slab over me." 

16. " That is very possible," said Reynard ; " but 
I cannot understand it, nor will I believe it until 
I see it." 

17. So the man said they had better try it, and 
the dragon slipped into the hole again, and at that 
very moment the man pulled away the lever, and 
the slab shut down on the dragon with a bang. 

18. " You may lie there till doomvsday," said the 
fox ; " since you had no pity on the man who saved 
you." The dragon yelled and groaned and prayed 
for himself, but the other two went their way. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New^ w^ords : 

groan§ slab 6p pi*6ss' bul'lfit 

moan§ howVd^r thrgat'ened p6s'sl ble 

n. Words defined: (2) l6'vSr, a bar of metal or wood uaed 
to support or move a iceight; (3) In grat'I tude, want of gratitude, 
without regard for favors received; (3) drag'on, an iniaginain/ 
monste)'; (13) ad dr6ssed'(t), spoke to; (13) pr$ §6nt'6d, laid 
before; (15) av'alanclie, a large body of ice and. suow sliding 
down a mountain side; (18) doom § 'day, the day of final judg- 
ment. 



VII. THE BEAR AND THE FOX. 
By p. C. Asbjorxskn. 
I. AS PARTNERS. 

1. Once the fox and the bear made up their minds 
to have a field in common. They found a small 
clearing far away in the forest, in which they sowed 
rye the first year. 

2. " Now we must share and share alike," said 
Reynard. " If you will have the roots, I will have 
the tops," he said. 

3. Bruin agreed to this arrangement ; but when 
they had harvested the crop, the fox got all the 
grain while the bear got nothing but the roots. 
Bruin didn't like this, but Reynard said it was just 
as they had agreed. 
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4. " This year 1 am the gainer, said the fox. 
" Another year it will be your turn ; you can then 
have the tops, and I will be satisfied with the roots." 

5. Next spring the fox a^ked the bear if he didn't 
think turnips would be the right thing for that year. 
" Yes, they are better food than rye ; " and the fox 
thought the same. 

6. When the autumn came, the fox took the 
turnips, but the bear got only the tops. As the 
bear did not relish these two jokes, he parted com- 
pany with Reynard then and there. 

II. PAYING OLD SCORES. 

7. One day the bear was eating a horse which he 
had killed. Reynard came along by chance, and his 
mouth watered at the sight of the great feast which 
lay before the bear. 

8. lie sneaked in and out and round about till he 
came up behind the bear ; then he made a spring to 
the other side of the carcass, snatching a piece as 
he jumped across. 

9. The bear was not slow, either ; he made a dash 
after Reynard and caught the tip of liis red tail in 
his paw, — since that time the fox has always had a 
white tip to his tail. 

10. '' Wait a bit, Reynard, and come here," said 
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the bear ; '- FU teach you how to catch horses." 
Reynard was quite willing to learn that, but he 
didn't trust himself too near the bear. 

11. " When you see a horse lying asleep in a sunny 
place/' said the bear, " you must tie yourself fast 
with the hair of his tail to your brush, and then 
fasten your teeth in his thigh." 

12. Before long the fox found a horse lying asleep 
on a sunny hillside. So he did as the bear had 
told him, and knotted and tied himself securely to 
the horse's tail ; this done, he fastened his teeth in 
liis thigh. 
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13. Up jumped the horse and began to kick and 
gallop, so that Reynard was dashed against sticks 
and stones, and was so bruised and battered that he 
nearly lost his senses. Just then a hare rushed by. 
" Where are you off to in such a hurry, Reynard?" 
said the hare. 

14. ^^ Fm having a ride, Bunny ! " said the fox. 
Thereupon the hare sat up on his hind legs and 
laughed until the sides of his mouth split right up 
to his ears, at the thought of Reynard having so 
grand a ride ; but since then the fox has never 
thought of catching horses. So for once Bruin had 
the better of Rejniard. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

thigh bruiged tur'nlps ar range'ment 

sn6aked(t) gam'gr A:n6t't6d seeure'lj^ 

n. WordB defined: (1) clgar'Ing, a tract of land recently 
cleared of wood; (3) har'v6st6d, cut and gathered; (6) rgl'Ish, 
enjoy; (8) car'cass, a dead body; (11) brilsh, the tail of a fox; 
(13) bat'tSred, beaten by frequent blows. 

Note to Teacher. — It will be interesting to compare the last 
story with the one about "Brother Fox and Mr. Hare," told by Joel 
Chandler Harris in "Nights with Uncle Renms." The similarity 
between the Norwegian tale and the one which Mr. Harris assures us 
has been told for many years on the plantations of the South is most 
striking and interesting. This similarity is a good illustration of 
the fact that the myths and folklore of all nations contain much in 
common. 
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VIII. HELIOS, THE SUN-GOD. 

(An Ancient Grecian Myth.) 

For a brief account of the ancient Greeks, see page 220 of the 
Third Reader of this series. The following lesson illustrates the 
fanciful way in which the Greeks explained and accounted for many 
of the facts of nature. 

1. The ancient Greeks did not know that the earth 
is round. They believed it to be flat, and that the 
sun moved over it each day from east to west. They 
thought that each morning the goddess of the Dawn 
threw open the eastern gates of tlie sky, and the 
golden chariot of the sun rolled out. This was 
drawn by twelve swift horses, and was so brilliant 
that men's eyes could not bear to look at it. In the 
chariot stood the god Helios, with the rays of the 
sun flaming around his head. 

2. It took great skill to drive the chariot on its 
long day's journey. Helios had to guide it with 
much care, so as not to drive too near the earth and 
scorch it. The way during the morning was up a 
steep ascent. 

3. At noon the chariot reached the summit of the 
course, and began to descend toward the west. The 
way then was rough, and the descent so steep that 
the horses were in danger of falling headlong. But 
the journey was always finished in safety, and the 
weary horses entered the gates of the Evening. 
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4. There were two beautiful palaces for Helios, one 
in the east at the gates of the Dawn, and the other 
in the west at the gates of the Evening. To get 
from his western palace back to his palace at the 
gates of the Dawn, Helios, with his horses and the 
chariot of the sun, was obliged to sail underneath 
the world during the night in a golden boat. 

5. Helios had a son named Phaethon, who wished 
greatly to drive the chariot of the sun, and begged 
his father to allow him to guide it for one day. The 
god at first refused, saying, — 

'' Only my hands are strong enough to drive those 
spirited horses upon that dangerous road." 

6. But Phaethon would not be denied. He begged 
until at last his father consented. Helios placed the 
young man in the flaming chariot, and fastened the 
burning rays of the sun around his forehead. Then, 
as Dawn opened the eastern gates, the horses sprang 
forward. 

7. But they soon felt that their master's hands 
were not upon the reins. Phaethon was much too 
weak to guide the twelve strong horses. They 
dashed from the track downward toward the earth, 
setting fire to mountain tops and forests, and boiling 
the water in the rivers and brooks. Then they 
whirled up among the stars, burning them, and set- 
ting the very heavens on fire. 
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8. When Helios saw what terrible mischief was 
being done, he begged Zeus for aid. To save the 
world from being destroyed, Zeus hurled a mighty 
thunderbolt at Phaethon, which struck him and 
knocked him headlong from the sky. Then he sent 
a great rain, which lasted many days. 

9. Finally, when the flames were out, the gods saw 
how great the damage was. Whole countries weie 
left bare and blackened ; and though the plants soon 
began to grow again almost everyw^here, some places 
are barren to this day. And some races of men 
were so scorched by the great heat that the color of 
their skins has remained black or brown ever since. 

Fbom "Greek God8, Hkkokh, and Men," 
Published by Scott, Forksman & Company, Chkaqo. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

remg 

scorch 

A:n6cked(t) 

n. Words defined: (1) brll'liant (-yaiit), very bright, yli tier- 
ing ; (5) splr'ltgd, lively, full of fire or spirit; (5) dan'ggroiis, 
full of danger (the suffix ous means fall of) ; (8) thtin'dgrbolt, 
a sJiaft of lightning ; (8) Zeus, the king of the godtt of ancient 
Greece; he ruled over the land and the air. 

m. Directioiis: Copy the sentences in which these words 
occur, using in their places other words of similar meaning : — 
(1) brilliant, (3) summit, (3) descent, (o) spirited, (5) danger- 
ous, (9) finally, (9) damage. 



f6re7i6ad 


de nied' 


He'll 6s 


safe'ty 


as c6nt' 


Pha'e th6n 


bar'ren 


d^ sc6nt' 


char 'I ot 
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IX. AN INDIAN STORY. 



1. More than a hundred years ago, an old hunter 
and trapper- made his home at the northern end of 
the great lakes. For years he had studied the cun- 
ning ways of the beaver, the otter, the mink, and 
the marten, until he knew just where and how to 
set his traps for these furry creatures. 

2. Every year the old hunter, Thomas by name, 
carried the skins which he had collected the winter 
before to the nearest trading post down the lakes. 
There he sold his load of furs and bought his sup- 
plies of powder and lead, and many other things 
which he needed in his lonely cabin. At one time 
he bought a pair of skates, which he thought would 
be useful when the ice was smooth. 

3. One very cold, clear day he went to visit 
some traps which he had set almost twenty miles 
north of his cabin. He skated along the shore 
of the lake as far as he could, and then took off 
his skates and put on his snowshoes in order to 
reach the traps, which were a mile or two from 
the shore. 

4. Suddenly his good dog Bruno, that had been 
running ahead on a deer track, stopped and began 
to growl. Before Thomas could carry his rifle to 
his shoulder, he was surrounded by Indians who 
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had sprung from their hiding places in the thicket, 
brandishing their tomahawks and yelling fiercely. 

5. The old man was brave, but he was not rash 
enough to fight against such odds ; so he laid down 
his rifle and folded his arms. He knew but little of 
their language, and they could speak even less of his ; 
but by signs and motions, he let them know that he 
was not on the warpath and meant them no harm. 

6. When they understood this, the Indians ceased 
to threaten him. They were much interested in his 
arms and dress, for they had seen but few white 
men. They knew all about the snowshoes, but the 
skates puzzled them. 

7. As the hunter saw their curiosity, a happy 
thought occurred to him, and his gray eyes twinkled 
merrily. " Ice moccasins," he said, putting a skate 
to his foot, and making with his hands the motion 
that the feet take in skating. 

8. " Ugh ! " grunted the Indian chief, pointing to 
the narrow blade of the skate and shaking his head. 
As plainly as looks could do it, he made the hunter 
understand that he was not so foolish as to believe 
that anybody could stand upon those things. As 
they were near the ice, Thomas proposed to fasten 
them on a young brave for trial. 

9. The Indians welcomed the plan with glee, for 
they are great lovers of sport. Selecting a courageous 
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young fellow, the chief bade him put out his feet, 
which he did rather suspiciously. The skates were 
soon strapped on, and the young brave was helped 
to his feet. 

10. The ice was like glass, and, as he started to 
move, his feet flew from under him, and down 
he came. Such shouts of laughter as the others sent 
up ! But the young fellow was determined, and 
scrambled to his feet : but again and again the 
result was the same. 

11. The chief now signaled to the hunter to show 
them how he used the skates. Thomas fastened 
them on with great care, picked up his rifle, and 
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pretended to support himself with it. He moved 
about awkwardly, and stumbled around, while the 
Indians laughed and capered to see the sport. 

12. Gradually he moved farther away, whirling 
about and pretending that it was hard work to 
keep his balance. Suddenly he grasped his rifle 
firmly and dashed up the lake like an arrow. 

13. If he had disappeared in the air, the Indians 
would not have been more astonished. Of course, 
they could not hope to catch him by chasmg him 
over the glassy ice, so they stood gai)ing after him, 
wondering more and more at the magic " ice moc- 
casins." Nothing pleased old Thomas more in after 
years than to tell how he escaped from the redskins. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New 


words: 






mink 


ri'fle 


snlfe^dCt) 


T//6m'as 


mar'tgn 


pow'd6r 


grasped(t) 


Hru'iio 


bea'ygr 


yelling 


gap'lng 


bal'anqe 


6t'tgr 


grtint'ed 


ea'pgred 


-rad'ually 


iuT'rf 


strapped(t) 


srip port' 


eu r! os'I ty 



n. WordB defined: (2) stip plie§', thinf/s needed; (3) .suo/c'- 
slioe, a framework of ivood to be attached to the foot ^ and used for 
tvalking on the snow ; (4) bran'dlsli Ing, shaking and flour ishuuj ; 
(4) t6iii'a liat/7k, a sort of hatchet used by Indians; (5) 6dd§, 
suj)erior numbers; (7) inOc'casIn, a shoe made of deerskin ; (10) 
1-6 gait', effect; (11) slg'naled, made signs; (13) rgd'sking, Indians. 
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X. A RACE FOR LIFE. 



1. At the time of which I am writing, Fort Benton 
was a trading post on the upper Missouri River. The 
Blackfeet Indians came to this post in large numbers. 
Between this tribe and the Crees there was a most 
bitter hostility. 

2: It was understood that no Cree ever came so 
far south as Fort Benton, but one day, toward the 
latter part of the winter, an Indian appeared at the 
gate of the stockade and asked to be admitted. 

3. The guard allowed him to enter. From his 
dress and the manner of wearing his hair, it appeared 
that he was a Cree ; his name was Stemane. For 
some reason he had left his own people and was 
making his way, as he said, to the far South. 

4. Stemane had been at the post but a few hours 
when a party of Blackfeet was seen riding toward 
the fort. Mr. Wolf, the trader in charge of the post, 
hastily opened the door of a back room, and bade the 
Cree go in there and keep quiet, if he valued his life. 

5. While the trading was going on, the whites 
were suddenly startled by the report of a gun, followed 
by wild whoops and a terrible uproar. The traders 
rushed out to find the cause. 

6. The foolish Stemane had so far allowed his 
curiosity to get the better of his prudence as to peep 
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through a little wmdow of the back room for a look 
at his enemies. One of them instantly recognized 
him as a Cree and fired at him with a gun, which, 
contrary to the rules, he had brought into the fort 
hidden under his blanket. 

7. The small high window was broken, and the 
Blackfeet were yelling and trying to get in, while 
the Cree, with an ax which he had picked up in the 
room, was defending his position. 

8. The few soldiers of the post were instantly 
summoned by the drumbeat, and with their bayonets 
pressed back the Blackfeet from the window. Their 
old chief, too, helped in calling back his braves. 

9. When the cause of the outbreak was explained, 
the chief demanded of Mr. Wolf that the Cree should 
be given up at once to be put to death by torture, 
since, as he declared, he was a spy. 

10. Mr. Wolf was at his wits' end. He did not 
wish to give up Stemane to be tortured and burned, 
and he feared to offend the Blackfeet. These Indians 
were numerous and well armed, and the soldiers at 
the fort were only a handful. 

11. In this dUemma he felt justified in using what 
might be called deception. 

. " My brother speaks well," he said to the excited 
chief ; " but with the white man's Manito this is the 
moon of peace, when no blood must be shed. When 
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next the moon is full, come to me, and I will give 
the Cree to you on one condition." 

12. "What is that condition?" demanded the 
chief. 

13. " The Cree," said Mr. Wolf, " must have one 
chance for his life. Your warriors are fleet of foot. 
I will set the Cree one hundred paces in front of them, 
and then he must run for his life." 

14. The Blackfeet were famous runners, and the 
chief readily agreed to this condition. The Indians 
left the post, promising to return promptly at the 
appointed time. 

15. After such an agreement Mr. Wolf did not dare 
to permit the Cree to escape, but he put him at once 
upon a course of hard training. He turned him out 
at five o'clock every morning, and had him run three 
times around the inside of the stockade, — a distance 
of fifty rods. 

16. He was then fed on fresh buffalo meat, a full 
breakfast, and allowed to rest three hours. Then, 
for an hour, he was made to run at full speed around 
the stockade. After dinner he ran again, and at 
night ate a light supper before going to bed. 

17. This system of training was kept up for a 
month, every day, rain or shine, except Sundays, 
when the boy enjoyed a rest. The result was very 
marked. The Indian came to be in splendid condi- 
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tion. He ran as easily as a dog, and at the end 
of an hour showed very little fatigue. 

18. The next morning after the full moon in 
April, the Blackfoot chief returned with three hun- 
dred warriors of his tribe. With yells and whoops 
they demanded that the Cree be brought out. 

19. Mr. Wolf was determined to secure fair play, 
and the drums beat for a parley. The trader then 
stated to the chief that he was ready to deliver 
the Cree according to promise, but that all the 
horses and guns of his warriors must first be brought 
and left inside the stockade, and that in the race the 
Blackfeet must carry only their knives. 

20. After some discussion this was agreed to. A 
long rope was stretched, breast high, on the plain 
in front of the fort. Behind this rope the crowd of 
Blackfeet took their places. 

21. The trader measured off a hundred paces, 
and two soldiers brought the Cree and placed him 
beside Mr. Wolf. "Now, Stemane," said he, "you 
must run for your life. You can outrun them. Get 
to your tribe and never be seen here again." 

22. With these parting words, the trader raised 
his hand, which was the appointed signal. The rope 
was dropped, and, with a mighty yell, the Blackfeet 
sprang toward the Cree. 

23. Instead of bounding away as the trader expected 
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he would, the poor Cree seemed overcome with fright. 
He faced about for an instant, and then ran zigzag. 

24. In less than half a minute the Blackfeet were 
upon him, and had almost grasped him. Then the 
Cree suddenly rallied his strength; he dodged his 
pursuers and leaped away. 

26. He soon opened a broad space between him- 
self and the yelling Blackfeet. Three or four of 
these Indians followed him quite closely, but by the 
time they had run a mile and a half Stemane was 
forty rods in advance of them all. 

26. He was seen to turn and shake his fist. Wheel- 
ing away again, he went skimming over the prairie 
like a deer. In fifteen minutes he was out of sight, 
and that was the last the whites ever saw of him. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words : 






w;h6ops 


man'nSr 


In'stant ly 


B6n't6ii 


d6dged 


pru'denqe 


eSn'tra r^ 


Mis SQ?i'rI 


paQ'6§ 


star'tled 


ad mlt'ted 


Ste'mine 


6ff6nd' 


tor'ttire 


d^Qgp'tion 


bai/'o nets 


ad v4nQ6' 


fa tigue* 


dis eGs'sion 


dllgm'ma 


rg port' 


pur su'Sr§ 


nu'mgr oGs 


ap point'ed 



n. Words defined: (2) st6ck ade', an indosure made by 
posts and stakes; (6) i^e'bgnlzed, knew; (11) jUs'tl iiedyshouim 
to be right; (11) Man 'I to, the great spirit worshiped by some 
Indians; (19) par'le^, discussion, conference; (23) zig'zag, 
having short, sharp turns; (24) ral'Ued, gathered again. 
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LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

XI. THE HOME OF THE OLD ROMANS. 

1. If you will look at a map of Europe, you will 
see three great peninsulas extending from its southern 
coast into the Mediterranean Sea. The one which 
lies farthest to the east is the peninsula of Greece ; 
you have read of its beautiful scenery, and the brave 
people who lived there in olden times. 

2. The peninsula farthest to the west, with the 
Atlantic Ocean washing its rocky coast, is Spain. The 
land lying between the two is Italy ; and it was there 
that a great people lived, many centuries ago. 

3. These three peninsulas of southern Europe dif- 
fer greatly from one another in shape and size. The 
Grecian peninsula is not nearly so large as that of 
Spain or Italy, and it has a number of smaller pen- 
insulas running out into the surrounding seas like the 
stubby fingers of a great hand. Spain is the largest 
of the three, and it is almost square in shape, with 
few bays and capes along its coast. 

4. Italy, which lies between the two in position, is 
also between the two in size and shape. It is larger 
than Greece, and smaller than Spain, and its coast 
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line is neither so broken as that of the former, nor so 
regular as that of the latter. In shape, Italy is long 
and slender, and very much like a huge boot. 

5. On the map you will see it lying in the midst of 
the Mediterranean, with its toe to the south and its 
heel to the east ; and if you will look closely, you will 
see that there is a great spur, too, upon the back of 
the boot, — but, instead of being placed on the heel, 
it has slipped far up on the ankle. 

6. The peninsula of Italy lies about as far north 
on the earth's surface as the state of New York, but 
it has a very different climate from that which is 
found in this latitude in America. To the north of it 
lies a chain of high mountains, which protect its sunny 
plains from the cold northern winds ; while the sea 
that lies around it is warmed by the currents of hot 
air from the deserts of Africa. 

7. In this way, the winters are made milder, and 
the summers warmer, than with us. The orange 
and olive grow there, while people of our own coun- 
try in about the same latitude raise the pear and 
the apple. 

a The surface of Italy varies greatly in different 
parts of the peninsula. In the northern part, between 
the steep wall of the Alps and the moimtains to the 
south of them, lies a broad, fertile plain. Through 
£his plain runs the Po, the largest river in Italy. In 
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its valley there are great fields of wKeat and other 
grains, and groves of- waving mulberry trees. 

9. South of the basin of the Po there are the 
Apennines, a range of mountains that extends the 
whole length of the peninsula. As it is quite narrow 
we should not expect to find any long, deep rivers 
there. 

10. Many streams rise in the Apennines and flow 
down into the seas on either side, but most of them 
are short, and few of them are deep enough to bear a 
ship or even a boat of large size. 

11. The largest river in Italy south of the Po is 
the Tiber. It rises on the western slope of the Apen- 
nines, follows a long course through the plains, and 
then flows into the Mediterranean about half way 
down the western shore of the peninsula. 

12. The waters of the Tiber vary greatly at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. It is sometimes called " The 
Yellow Tiber," since its currents, swollen by the floods 
of rain and melting snow in the mountains, are col- 
ored by the soil on its banks. 

13. In very early times a town was located on the 
south bank of the Tiber about twenty miles from the 
sea. It was called Rome, and for many years it was 
the chief city of the great and warlike Roman people. 

14. At first it was probably not very different from 
a hundred other towns in Italy. As time went on, 
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however, all this was to be changed ; Rome was to 
become rich and powerful. The Romans were to 
become noted soldiers and were to conquer all of Italy 
and many far away lands. 

16. The little town on the banks of the Tiber was 
to be extended until it covered the seven hills. For 
centuries, Rome was to be the capital of a great 
empire and the mightiest city of the world. 

—From "The City of the Seven Hills." 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words : 






6l'Ive 


sttib'by 


pr6b'abiy 


Alps 


cll'mate 


va'rleg 


scen'gr f 


Ti'bSr 


swoll'en 


an'kle 


mtil'bgr rf 


^u'rope 


ctir 'rents 


gm'pire 


p6 §!'ti6n 


Ap'en nineg 



n. "Words defined : (1) p6n In'su U, a body of land nearly 
surrounded by water; (1) M6d I tSr ra'nS an, the great sea lying 
south of Europe; (6) latl ttide, the distance noHh or south of the 
equator; (9) ba'sm, poHion of country drained by a river; 
(13) lo'c§.t6d, situated. 



XII. THE FOUNDING OF ROME. 

1. We do not know just when, or how, or by whom 
the first begilining of Rome was made. It happened 
so long ago, and so few people could write in those 
early days, that no account, written at that time, has 
come down to us. 
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2. But, after Rome had begun to grow and to con- 
quer her neighbors, and people had begun to read and 
write more, then the Romans themselves began to be 
curious to know about the beginning of their city. 
It was too late to find out then, for the persons who 
had been alive at the time it was foimded were now 
long dead and forgotten. 

3. But the Romans continued to wonder about it, 
and at last they made up many stories of the early 
years of their city. By and by they came to believe 
these stories themselves, and they have handed them 
down to us who have come after them. 

4. According to these stories the first settlers of 
Rome came from a place named Alba Longa. The 
way they happened to leave that place and settle at 
Rome was this : The rightful king of Alba Longa 
had been deposed by his brother. Then this brother 
had killed the true king's sons and shut up his daugh- 
ter in a prison. 

5. While in prison, the princess had given birth to 
beautiful twin sons. When her uncle heard this, he 
was much troubled, for he feared that if they should 
grow up to be men, they might some day take his ill- 
gotten throne from him. He determined, therefore, 
to put them to death. 

6. So he took the sleeping children in the wooden 
trough which served as their cradle, and gave them 
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to a servant, and told him to throw them into the 
river Tiber. The river at tliis time was overflowing 
its banks, and the main current was so swift and 
strong that the man was afraid to go near the bed of 
the stream. 

7. For this reason, he merely set the trough down 
in the shallow water at the river's edge and went his 
way. There the children floated gently for some 
time, while their cradle was carried by the waters to 
a place where seven low hills formed the southern 
bank of the stream. The river was now going down 
rapidly ; and here at the foot of a wild fig tree, which 
grew at the base of one of these hills, the cradle at 
last caught in a vine and came safely to land. 

8. In this way the children escaped drowning, but 
they were still alone and uncared for, far from the 
homes of men. Soon, however, they were provided 
for in a wonderful manner. When they began to cry 
of hunger, a mother wolf that had lost her cubs 
came to them, and gave them milk ; and a wood- 
pecker flew down from the trees and brought them 
food. 

9. At last a shepherd of Alba Longa, who had 
often watched the wolf coming and going from the 
place, found the boys and saw how they had been 
cared for. The shepherd thought that wolves and 
woodpeckers were sacred to Mars, the god of war ; 
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so he had no doubt but that the children were fa- 
vorites of that god. Therefore, he brought them to 
his little hut, and he and his wife named the boys 
Romulus and Remus, and adopted them as their own. 

10. As they grew up among the shepherd people, 
Romulus and Remus became strong and brave, and 
showed spirits that nothing could subdue. Whenever 
there was a hunting party, or a contest in running 
or wrestling, or a struggle with robbers who some- 
times tried to drive off their flocks and herds, Romu- 
lus and Remus were sure to be among the foremost. 

11. In this way they won great fame among the 
shepherds, but they also gained the hatred of evil 
doers. At last some lawless men, in revenge, seized 
Remus at a festival, and bore him to the false king 
of Alba Longa, and charged him with robbery. 
There the true king saw the young man, and he was 
so struck with his appearance that he questioned him 
about his birth, but Remus could tell him little. 

12. In the meantime, the shepherd who had found 
the boys told Romulus the whole story of the finding 
of himself and Remus. Romulus gathered together 
a company of his companions, and hurried to the 
city to save his brother. In this he soon succeeded, 
and then the two brothers joined together and pun- 
ished the cruel king of Alba Longa. 

13. This done, the two brothers returned to the 
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home of their youth. By and by they decided to 
build a city. They chose a site near the fig tree by 
which they had been found when children. 

14. After Romuhis and Remus had decided upon 
the place for their city, a difficulty arose. A new 
city must have a founder, who should give his name 
to it; but which of the brothers should have this 
honor? As they were both of the same age, and 
could not settle the matter by giving the honor to 
the elder, they agreed to leave the choice to the gods 
of the place. 

16. So each took his stand upon one of the hills to 
receive a sign from the gods by watching the flight of 
birds. Then Remus saw six vultures from the hill- 
top ; but Romulus, a little later, saw twelve. This 
was thought to be a better sign than that of Remus ; 
so Romulus became the founder of the new city, and 
it was called Rome after him. 

16. At first the Romans had numerous fights with 
the people of other cities ; but at last, under the leader- 
ship of Romulus, they became so strong in war that 
they conquered all their neighbors. The city grew 
rapidly, and soon spread to others of the seven hills 
by the Tiber. 

17. Romulus ruled his people thirty-seven years. 
Then, one day, as he was reviewing the army, a sud- 
den darkness fell upon the earth, A mighty storm 
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of thunder and lightning came upon them ; and when 
it had passed, Romulus could not be found. 

18. While the people were mourning for their lost 
king, a citizen came forward and explained his disap- 
pearance. He said that in the midst of the storm, he 
had seen Romulus carried up to heaven in the chariot 
of his father. Mars. 

19. After that the people ceased to mourn for Rom- 
ulus. They believed that he had become a god, and 
from that time they honored him as the founder of 
their city, and worshiped him as one of their gods. 

— Adapted from "The City of the Sevbn Hills." 

Note. — "The Citjr of the Seven Hills'* is an interesting history of the 
ancient Romans, published by Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New words : 

aecSrdlng Mar§ 

wood'pgck Sr JLl'bi, 

vtU'ttlreg LSn'gi 

na'mgr otis RS'intis 

dis ap pgar'anqe R6m'u Itis 

n. "Words defined: (4) d$po§ed', removed from the throne; 
(5) lll-g6t'ten, secured by fraud or crime; (6) mam, chief 
principal; (8) ctibg, young animals of the hear or wolf; (10) 
subdue', conquer, overcome; (11) fgs'tlval, a time of feasting 
or celebration; (11) ques'tioned (kw6s'clitind), inquired ^of by 
asking questions; (16) lead'gr ship, the office of a leader; 
(17) reviewing (-vu'), inspecting; (19) wor'shiped (wlir'shlpt), 
honored, adored. 



twin 


drowning 


trough (tr6f) 


c6n't6st 


ha'trgd 


rSb'bSrg 


sa'ergd 


rSb'bSry 


ac count' 


mourn'Ing 
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XIII. THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF AMERICA 

1. The Europeans who came to 
America after its discovery by Colum- 
bus called the people whom they found 
here Indians. An Indian has long, 
coarse, black hair and small, keen 
eyes. His cheek bones are higher 
than most white men's,* and his lips 
are larger and thicker; his skin is 
usually a reddish brown color. 

2. There are probably as many 
persons whom we call Indians now 
living within the United States as 
there were when the Indians were 
the only inhabitants of the coimtry. 
Where are they? A few are in 
Maine, more in New York, in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, and Tennessee ; but the 
greater part live west of the Mississippi River in 
places set apart for them by the whites. 

3. Before the white men came, the Indians were 
scattered over the whole country. They did not dif- 
fer greatly from one another in general appearance 
and ways of living, but they did not all speak the same 
language. They were separated into groups or tribes, 
and called themselves by different names, as if they 
were different nations. 
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4. One tribe, or collection of tribes, occupied one 
part of the country, another tribe another. There was 
plenty of room for all. The Indians living west of 
the Mississippi River were more savage, but in the 
southwestern part of the country there were tribes 
who lived then much as they do now. They had 




houses which they built in the sides of cliffs, and were 
gentler than most Indians. 

5. The tribes which were most warlike, and most 
able to protect themselves against the whites when 
these came, were the Iroquois, who lived chiefly in 
what is now the State of New York, and the Creeks, 
who lived in the country now occupied by Georgia 
and Alabama. 
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6. How did these people first come to be in Amer- 
ica? Nobody knows certainly, but there are signs 
that they, or men like them, had long occupied the 
land. In the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers are great mounds, built by human hands. Some- 
times they are in the shape of animals. There is one 
shaped like a serpent, and others are said to be like 
birds. 

7. These mounds differ greatly in their contents. 
From some of them, human and other animal bones, 
earthen jars and images, stone pipes, and ornaments 
of copper, silver, and stone have been taken ; in others 
nothing is found. Ashes have also been found in 
them, as if great fires had been built ; but whether 
these mounds were burial places, or places of worship, 
or sites for rude houses, cannot always be told. 

8. The Indians have built some of these mounds 
since white men ca'me to the country. They say 
that their forefathers built others ; and as far back 
as we can go there were Indians living on the con- 
tinent. They were the first inhabitants of America 
of whom we know anything. 



9. How came the people in America to be called 
Indians ? Did they call themselves by that name ? 

— From ''A Short History of the United States," 
By Horace E. Scudder. 
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SUQQESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words : 




cSp'pSr 


Creeks • GeSr'gl a 


Mlqhl gan 


hu'inan 


Mame Al a ba'ma 


T6n ii6s see' 


sSr'pent 


Ohi'o €ar61i'na 


Mis sis sip'pl 


Im'4 g6§ 


Ir'oquois (Ir'Skwoi) 


Eu t6 pe'an 



n. "Words defined: (1) dlseov'gry, a making known; 

(2) Inhabitants, persons who dwell permanently in a place; 

(3) lan'guage (lang'gw^j), human speech; (4) cliffs, high, steep 
rocks; (7) garth'en, made of burnt or black clay; (8) eSn'tl nent, 
owe of the great divisions of land on the globe. 



XIV. PENN AND THE INDIANS. 

1. In 1680, the Friends in England had greatly 
increased in number. There were many rich and 
clever people among them besides William Penn, 
who was a scholar and preacher. He had become 
a Quaker in spite of all his father's efforts to make 
him a courtier. 

2. The elder Penn was an admiral, and a great 
friend of Charles 11., to whom he lent large sums of 
money. As the king could not repay this money, 
William Penn suggested, after his father's death, 
that King Charles should give him, instead of all 
other payment, a large tract of land in the New 
World. 
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3. King Charles was only too happy to clear his 
debt in such an easy way. He therefore made 
William Penn a grant of woodland, which he 
insisted upon calling Pennsylvania {'' Penn's Wood- 
land "), in honor of Admiral Penn. 

4. In exchange for this tract, all the king asked 
was two beaver skins a year, and one fifth of all the 
gold and silver found there. The land secured, Penn 
prepared to carry out a long-cherished plan, which 
was to found colonies of Friends in the New World. 
For that purpose, he had already bought a share in 
the West New Jersey colony, and, in 1682, he 
crossed over to America himself. 

5. As soon as Penn set foot in West New Jersey, 
we are told that the colonists brought him a sod in 
which was planted a green twig, to show that he 
owned the land and all that grew upon it. Next 
they presented him with a dish full of water, because 
he was master of the seas and rivers, and with the 
keys of the fort, to indicate that he was in command 
of the army and had all the power. 

6. Penn graciously accepted these offerings, and, 
as you shall see, made a noble use of his authority 
over his province. Although Pennsylvania had been 
given him by the king, he rightly considered the 
Indians the real owners of the soil, and decided to 
pay them for it. 
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t. He therefore sent for the chiefs, whom he met 
under a huge elm. Penn came among the Indians 
unarmed, and, after smoking a peace pipe with them, 
bargained for the purchase of a large tract of land. 
Under this elm he also made a treaty which lasted 
for more than sixty years, — ^Hhe only one never 
sworn to and never broken." 

8. On this occasion Penn made a speech, to ^vhich 
the Indians replied by saying : " We will live in 
peace with Penn and his children while the rivers 
run and the moon and the sun shall shine." Then 
the two parties exchanged gifts, the Indians bestow- 
ing upon the Quaker a wampum belt on which a 
paleface and a redskin were represented hand in 
hand. This belt is still carefully kept by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

9. The elm under whose branches this interview 
took place was carefully preserved for many years. 
Even during the Revolutionary War, sentinels 
mounted guard over it, so that none of its branches 
should be cut off for firewood. But in 1810 it was 
unfortunately blown down, and a monument, bear- 
ing the inscription, "Unbroken Faith," now marks 
the spot where Penn and the Indians first met. 

10. When the Quakers first left England for the 
New World, people made great fun of them, declar- 
ing that, since the fighting Puritans, Dutch, and 
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Virginians had such hard times with the Indians, 
the Quakers, whose religion forbade them to return 
blow for blow, would soon be killed. They were 
greatly mistaken, however, for none of the colonies 
suffered less from the hostility of the natives than 
Pennsylvania. 

11. It was Penn himself who founded the first 
town in his grant. He called it Philadelphia, or 
the " City of Brotherly Love," because he wished 
all the people to live in peace together, like one 
family. The first houses were built of wood ; then 
brick dwellings were seen ; and each cottage was soon 
surrounded by a neat garden, in which bloomed gay 
flowers. Many Germans came over before long, at 
Penn's invitation, and settled just north of Phila- 
delphia, in what is still known as Germantown. 

12. These were joined by other colonists, from dif- 
ferent parts of Central Europe ; and as the English 
did not perceive any difference between the various 
forms of the German language and that used in 
Holland, they generally called all the newcomers 
Dutch. These settlers managed to understand one 
another, however, by using a strange dialect, which 
is still heard in some parts of Pennsylvania, where 
it is now known as " Pennsylvania Dutch." 

— From "Story of the Thirteen Colonies," 
By H. a. Guerber. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New words : 

tract 8Gh6VsLT preach'gr bar'galned 

d66t pur'pose r$ llg'ton m6n'u inent 

na'tlveg pur'chise stig g6st'6d In serlp'tion 

Dtifch pa^'ment b$ stoit'lng c6l'6 nle§ 

H6l'land prg §5rved' In'dl eate a?* th5r'l if 

GrSr'man town 6x change' In'tgr view P6nn s^l va'n! a 

n. "Words defined : (1) Qualcgr, one of a religio\is sect 
founded by George Fox, of England, about 1650 ; the followers 
of Fox called themselves Friends ; (1) cowrt'ier (-ySr), one who 
attends the court of a monarch; (2) ad 'ml ral, a naval officer of 
the highest rank; (6) gra'cious ly (-shfts If), with a manner fidl 
of grace; (6) prSvlnqe, a large tract of counti^ under the 
direction of one person; (8) wam'ptim, beads made of shells, 
and worked into belts and other articles used as ornaments; 
(10) Pu'rl tang, a class of people in England who favored, a sim- 
pler form of worship, — they were the first settlers of New 
England; (10) f6r bade', commanded a^gainst; (12) pgrq^i've', 
see, observe; (12) di'a l6ct, a form of speech used by the people of 
a region, and different from the regular language of the counti^. 

m. "Word analysis : wood'land ; f Ire'wood ; owxi%v (suffix er 
means one who); c6m'6r; new'comSr; strang'gr; tin armed' 
(prefix un means not)-, tinbro'ken; tin f or 'tu nS-te. 

rv. Review questions: In what year was Pennsylvania 
settled ? What is the meaning of " Pennsylvania " ? In 
whose honor was it so named? In what two ways did 
William Penn get a title to the land which his colony 
occupied ? What promise did the Indians make to Penn ? 
What was the result ? What great city was founded by 
Penn ? What does its name mean ? Why is it often spoken 
of as the "Quaker City"? What great event occurred in 
Independence Hall in this city July 4, 1776? 
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SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS. 

XV. THE SPRING. 

1. The Spring, — she is a blessed thing ; 

She is the mother of the flowers ; 
She is the mate of birds and bees, 
The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 

2. The many children, when they see 

Her coming, by the budding thorn. 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 

And run to meet her night and morn. 

3. They are soonest with her in the woods. 

Peeping, the withered leaves among, 
To find the earliest fragrant thing 
That dares from the cold earth to spring, 

Or catch the earliest wild bird's song. 

4. The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth ; 
The skies are blue, the air is balm ; 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 

That sheds a beauty over earth. 
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5. Up ! — let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air ; 
The bird is building in the tree, 
The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health and love and peace are there. 

— Maey Ho WITT. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Explain: (1) "their revelries"; (1) " our star of hope " ; 
(2) "the budding thorn"; (3) "They are soonest with her"; 
(4) " run on in light." 

n. Questions : What do you see in the fields and woods in 
the spring ? What effect does the spring have on plants and 
animals ? On us ? 



XVI. THE BLUEBIRD'S SONG. 

1. I know the song that the l)luebird is singing. 
Out in the apple tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary, — 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 

2. Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat ! 
Hark ! was there ever so merry a note ? 
Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he's saying. 
Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. 

3. " Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark ! while I sing you a message of cheer ! 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here ! 
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4- " Little white snowdrop ! I pray you arise ; 
Bright yellow crocus ! come, open your eyes ; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold. 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold ; 
Daffodils ! daffodils ! say, do you hear ? — 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here ! " 

— Emily H. Millbr. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words : 

blue 'bird cheer'j^ m6s's§,ge man'tle§ 

sn6M;'dr6p drear'y swai/'Ing daf 'fo dll§ 

n. Questions: Who is a "brave little fellow"? Why? 
What flowers does the bluebird mention ? Why ? What wild 
flowers do you know ? 

XVII. THE TREE. 

1. The Tree's early leaf buds were bursting their 

brown : 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Frost, sweep- 
ing down. 

" No, let them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while it trembled from rootlet 
to crown. 

2. The Tree bore its blossoms and all the birds sung : 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Wind, as it 

swung. 
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" No, let them alone 
Till the berries have grown," 
Said the Tree, while its leaflets, quivering, hung. 

3. The Tree bore its fruit in the midsunnner glow : 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy sweet berries 
now?" 

" Yes, all thou canst see : 
Take them ; all are for thee," 
Said the Tree, while it bent down its laden boughs 

^OW. — Bjobnstjbrnk Bjornson (beyeru'sou). 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

Words defined: (1) root'l6t, a little mot; (2) l6af'l6t, a 
little leaf; (3) mld'stlm m5r, the middle of summer; (3) glow, 
white or red heat; (3) lad'en, loaded. 

In rootlet and leaflet^ the suffix let means little. Tell the 
meaning of streamlet, wavelet, brooklet, branch let. 

XVIII. TRIFLES. 

1. A raindrop is a little thing, 

But on the thirsty ground. 
It helps to make the flowers of spring. 
And beauty spread around. 

2. A ray of light may seem to be 

Lost in the blaze of day ; 
But its sweet mission God can see, 

Who sends it on its way. -coleswoethy. 
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XIX. IN SEPTEMBER. 
By Helbn Hunt Jackson. 

This noted writer of both prose and poetry was the daughter of 
Professor Fiske of Amherst College. Her first husband was an army 
ofl&cer named Major Hunt, and for many years she was known to the 
public under the pen name, " H. H." — the initials of her name, 
Helen Hunt. Some five years after the accidental death of her first 
husband, she married Mr. Jackson and made her home in Colorado. 

Her poems are rhythmical, her short stories and novels are charm- 
ing, and throughout them all there runs a vein of the highest purpose 
and purest morality. Her death occurred in California in 1885. 

1. The golden-rod is yellow ; 

The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 

2. The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun ; 

In dusty pools the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

3. The sedges flaunt their harvest, 

In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 

4. From dewy lanes at morning 

The grapes' sweet odors rise ; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 
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6. By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather. 
And autumn's best of cheer. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words : pools nook f ilng'6§ fltit't5r 

n. "Words defined: (2) ggn'tian (-shan), a flowering plant; 
(3) s6dg'6§, grass-like plants growing in wet places. 



XX. CRADLE SONG. 

1. Tho' I listen, baby, dear. 
Not a bird note can I hear ; 
Every pretty songster now 
Sleeps upon some leafy bough. 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep on, my child. 

2. Quietly the night winds blow. 
And I'm very sure they know. 
Lullabies are in demand, 

When you're bound for Sleepy Land. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep on, my child. 

3. Close your eyes and hide their blue. 
While the skies are hiding too ; 
When the birds sing, baby dear. 
You will know that morning's here. 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep on, my child. 

~ Rebecca B. Foresmav. 
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XXI. THE FROST. 

By Hannah F. Gould. 

The author of this poem was boni in Massachusetts in 1789, and 
died in 1865. Some of her most interesting and beautiful writings 
were published under the title, " Hymns and Poems for Children." 

1. The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, '' Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain — 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

2. Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its 

crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

3. He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
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By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things : there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities, and temples, and towers ; and 
these 

All pictured in silver sheen. 

4. But he did one thing that was hardly fair : 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there 
* That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 
'' Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher Til burst in three ; 
And the glass of water they have left for me 

Shall ' tchick ! ' to tell them I am drinking." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words : 

prSp^re' btis'de tow'6r§ cup'board 

ai'lenqe blUs'tSrlng inar'gln (cilb'bgrd) 

n. "Words defined: (2) €r6st, summit; (2) coat of mail, a 
defensive garment of iron or steel used in olden times; (3) 
b6v1e§, companies or flocks; (3) sheen, bngMness; (4) "tchick ! " 
a combination of letters whose pronunciation is supposed to 
resemble the sound of a breaking glass. 

m. Explain : (1) " that blustering train " ; (2) " powdered 
its crest " ; (2) " dressed with diamond beads " ; (2) " spread 
a coat of mail " ; (2) " of many a spear " ; (3) " flowers and 
trees," "birds and swarms of bees," "temples and towers," 
— what were all these ? 
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XXII. SLEIGHING SONG. 

1. Away ! away ! the track is white, 
The stars are shining clear to-night, 
. The winter winds are sleeping ; 
The moon above the steeple tall, 

A silver, crescent over all. 
Her silent watch is keeping. 

2. Away! away ! our hearts are gay, 
And need not breathe, by night or day, 

A sigh for summer pleasure ; 
The merry bells ring gayly out, 
Our lips keep time with song and shout, 

And laugh in happy measure. 

3. Away ! away ! across the plain 

We sweep as sea birds skim the main, 

Our pulses gayly leaping ; 
The stars are bright, the track is white, 
There's joy in every heart to-night. 

While winter winds are sleeping. 

— Emtlt H. Miller. 

SUGGESTIONS TO PUPILS. 

Have yoii read with care the series of poems which begins 
on page 72 of this book ? If so, which poem do you like best? 
Who is its author ? Have you memorized any of these poems? 
If not, select one and learn it by heart. 
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EASY NARRATIVES. 



XXIII. A FAITHFUL COLLIE. 

1. One day a shepherd, whose flocks were grazing 
on the Grampian Hills, took with him his little boy 
about three years of age. They had gone some dis- 
tance when he found it necessary to ascend one of the 




hills. He thought it would be too fatigumg for 
the child to go up ; so he left him below with the 
dog, telling the little fellow to stay there till he 
returned, and charging the good and faithful dog 
to watch over the boy. 

2. Soon after the shepherd reached the summit 
there came up one of those very thick fogs which are 
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common among these mountains. Heavy mists often 
come up so suddenly and so thick that it is like a 
dark night — you can see absolutely nothing. 

3. The unhappy father hurried down the moun- 
tain to find his little boy ; but, from fright and 
from the utter darkness, he lost the way. For many 
hours the poor shepherd sought his child among the 
swamps, glens, and steep cliffs. 

4. No little boy, no faithful dog, could he see or 
hear. At length night came on, and with a sad 
heart the father had to return to his cottage. To 
the mother he could only say, " He is lost. My 
faithful dog is gone, too, or he might help me find 
the boy." 

5. That was a sad night for the poor cottagers. 
At break of day, the shepherd with his wife and his 
neighbors set out to look for the child. They 
searched all day long, in every place where it seemed 
possible that he could be ; but all in vain. No little 
boy could they find. The night came on, and the 
poor shepherd and his wife went home without their 
child. 

6. On their return to the cottage, they found that 
the dog had been there, and, on receiving a piece of 
oatmeal cake; he had instantly gone off with it. The 
next day and the day after the shepherd renewed 
the search for his child. On each day when they 
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returned, they heard that the dog had been at the 
house and had taken his piece of cake and immedi- 
ately disappeared. The shepherd determined to stay 
at home the next day and watch his dog. He had 
a hope in his heart that the dog would lead him to 
his child. 

7. The dog came the next day at the same hour, 
took the piece of cake, and ran off. The shepherd 
followed him. He led the way to a cataract at some 
distance from the place where the father had left the 
child. The banks of the cataract were steep and high, 
but down the rugged bank the dog began to make 
his way. At last he disappeared in a cave. 

8. The shepherd followed with great difficulty. 
What a sight met his view I Who can tell his joy. 
when he beheld his little boy eating a piece of cake, 
while the faithful animal stood by? 

9. Doubtless the child had wandered from the 
place where his father left him, and had fallen over 
the cliff. In some manner he had been caught by 
the bushes near the cave, and had scrambled into 
it. The dog had followed him, and had since pre- 
vented him from starving by giving to him every 
day his own food. 

;io. This is one of many true stories that have 
been told of the collies; they are among man's most 
faithful and trusty helpers. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

f6g§ graz'Ing 6at'm6al fatigw'Ing 

mists charg'Ing dou6t'l6ss dS t6r'mlued 

rtig'ggd re newed' (-nud') scrain'bled Im mg'dl ate If 

n. "Words defined: (1) Gram 'pi an Hlll§, loio mountains in 
Scotland; (2) Sh'so lute If, positively ; (3) tit'tgr, complete; (3) 
glfing, secluded and narrow valleys; (5) e6t't§,g6r§, persons 
who live in cottages; (7) cat'a ract, a large waterfall. 



XXIV. RANGER. 

1. A little boat in a cave, 

And a child there fast asleep ; 
Floating out on the wave, 

Out to the perilous deep — 
Out to the living waters, 

That brightly dance and gleam, 
And dash their foam about hini, 

To wake him from his dream. 

2. He rubs his pretty eyes. 

He shakes his curly head. 
And says, with great surprise, 

'^Why, I'm not asleep in bed ! " 
The boat is rising and sinking 

Over the sailors' graves, 
And he laughs out, " Isn't it nice, 

Playing seesaw with the waves ? " 
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3. Alas ! he little thinks 

Of the grief on the far-oflf sands, 
Where his mother trembles and shrinks, 

And his sister wrings her hands. 
Watching in speechless terror, 

The boat and the flaxen head. 
Is there no hope of succor ? 

Must they see him drowned and dead ? 

4. They see him living now. 

Living and jumping about ; 
He stands on the giddy prow. 

With a merry laugh and shout. 
Oh, spare him ! spare him ! spare him ! 

Spare him, thou cruel deep ! 
The child is swept from the prow, 

And the wild waves dance and leap. 

5. They run to the edge of the shore. 

They stretch their arms to him; 
Knee-deep they wade, and more, 

But alas! they cannot swim. 
Their pretty, pretty darling ! 

His little hat floats by ; 
They see his frightened face ; 

They hear his drowning cry. 
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6. Something warm and strong 

Dashes before them then, 
Hairy and curly and long, 

And brave as a dozen men ; 
Bounding — panting — gasping, 

Rushing straight as a dart; 
Ready to die in the cause, 

A dog witli a loyal heart. 

7. He fights with the figliting sea. 

He gradually wins the prize; 
Mother ! he brings it thee 
With triumph in his eyes. 
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He brings it thee, oh, mother ! 

A bui'den with curly hair ; 
He lays it at thy feet, 

And, panting, leaves it there. 

8. dog ! so faithful and bold ; 

dog ! so tender and true ; 
You shall wear a collar of gold* 

And a crown, if you like it, too. 
Old friend, in love and honor. 

Your name shall be handed down. 
And children's hearts shall beat 

At the story of your renown. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. Ne"^ '^ords: 

grief p^nt'lng 



gid'dy 


speech 'l6ss 


eSl'lar 


sur \n'l§e' 


flax'en 


shrinks 



gl^am gasp'Ing 

t(;rlng§ floating 

n. "Words defined: (1) pfir'Il otis, /?«// o/ ^)f'>v7, daufjerous ; 
(3) stie'cSr, help; (4) prow, the fore part of a boat; (6) dart, 
arrow; (6) loy'al, true and faithful ; (8) re iiowii', /a//ie. 

rn. Explain: (4) "giddy prow"; (4) "thou cruel deep"; 
(6) " dashes before them " ; (7) " a burden with curly hair " ; 
(8) " handed down " ; (8) " hearts shall beat." 

IV. Style of oompoBition : Compare the story with the one 
told in the preceding lesson. In what way do the stories differ ? 
Which do you like the better to read ? Which is the more 
easily understood? Why? Tell the story of "Ranger" in 
prose. 
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XXV. A GENUINE LITTLE LADY. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

1. Going down a very steep street, where the pave- 
ment was covered with ice, I saw before ine an old 
woman slowly and timidly picking her way. She 
was one of the poor but respectable old ladies who 
dress in rusty black, wear old-fashioned bonnets, and 
carry big bags. 

2. Some young folks laugh at these antiquated 
figures ; but those who are better bred treat them 
with respect. They find something touching in the 
faded suits, the withered faces, and the knowledge 
that these lonely old ladies have lost youth, friends, 
and often fortune, and are patiently waiting to be 
called away from a world that seems to have passed 
by and forgotten them. 

3. Well, as I slipped and shuffled along, T watched 
the little black bonnet in front, expecting every 
minute to see it go down, and trying to hurry, that I 
might offer my help. 

4. At the corner, 1 passed three little schoolgirls, 
and heard one say to the other, " Oh, I wouldn't; she 
will do well enough, and we shall lose our coasting, 
if we don t hurry." 

5. " But if she should tumble and break her poor 
old bones, I would feel so bad," returned the second. 



a pleasant-faced child, whose eyes, full of a sweet, 
pitiful expression, followed the old lady. 

6. "She's such a funny-looking woman, I shouldn't 
like to be seen walking with her," said the third, as 
if she thought it a kind thing to do, but had not the 
courage to try it. 

7. " Well, I don't care, she's old, and ought to be 
helped, and I'm going to do it," cried the pleasant- 
faced girl ; and, running by me, I saw her overtake 
the old lady, who stood at a crossing looking wist- 
fully over the dangerous sheet of ice before her. 

8. "Please, ma'am, may I help you, it's so bad 
here ? " said the kind little voice, as the hands in the 
red mittens were helpfully outstretched. 

9. " Oh, thank you, dear. I'd no idea the walking 
was so bad; but I must get home." And the old 
face lighted up with a grateful smile, which was 
worth a dozen of the best coasts in Boston. 

10. " Take my arm, then ; I'll help you down the 
street, 'cause I'm afraid you might fall," said the 
child, offering her arm. 

11. " Yes, dear, so I will. Now we shall get on 
beautifully. I've been having a dreadful time, for 
my oversocks are all holes, and I slip at every step." 

12. "Keep hold, ma'am; I won't fall. I have 
rubber boots, and can't tumble." 

13. So chatting, the two went safely across, leaving 
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me and the other girls, to look after them and wish 
we had done the little act of kindness. 

14. " I think Katy is a very good girl, don't you ?" 
said one child to the other. 

15. " Yes, I do ; let us wait till she comes back. 
No matter if we do lose some coasts," answered the 
child who had tried to dissuade her playmate from 
going to the rescue. 

16. Then I left them ; but I think they learned 
a lesson that day in real politeness ; for, as they 
watched little Katy dutifully supporting the old 
lady, undaunted by the rusty dress, the big bag, and 
the queer bonnet, both their faces lighted up with 
new respect and affection for their playmate. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. Ne"^ '^ords: 

bSn'ngts pave 'merit o v6r take' 6x p6ct'Ing 

flg'iireg shuffled o'v6r s6cks hglp'ful \f 

rS sp6et' chat'ting out stretched' (t) dii'tl ful ly 

n. "Words defined : (1) rS sp6et'a ble, deserving regard ; 
(2) an'tlquated, old-fashioned; (2) b6t't6r br6d, more polite; 
(4) coasting, sliding on a sled on snow or ice; (5) ex pres'sion 
(6ks prgsh'tlii), look; (7) wist'ful ly, attentively; (15) dissuade' 
(-swad), advi'se against; (IG) sttpp6rt'!ng, keeping from falling; 
(16) till dai^nt'ed by, tvithout fear of; (16) af ffie'tion, good will, 
love. 

m. Direction: Tell what word or words each of these 
contractions stands for: wouldn't, she's, don't, I'm, it's, I'd, 
I'll, 'cause, ma'ara, I've, won't, 
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XXVI. A LITTLE SERMON. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

1. While at the station the other day I had a little 
sermon preached in the way 1 like, and I'll repeat it 
for your benefit, because it taught me one of the les- 
sons which we all should learn, and taught it in such 
a natural, simple way that no one could forget it. 

2. It was a bleak, snowy day. The train was late, 
the ladies' room dark and smoky ; and the dozen 
women, old and young, who sat waiting impatiently, 
all looked cross, low-spirited, or stupid. I felt all 
three, and thought, as I looked around, that my 
fellow-beings were a very unamiable, uninteresting 
set. 

3. Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with 
palsy, came in with a basket of wares for sale, and 
went about mutely offering them to the sitters. No- 
body bought anything, and the poor old soul stood 
blinking at the door as if reluctant to go into the 
bitter storm again. 

4. She turned presently and poked about the room 
as if trying to find something ; and then a pale lady 
in black, who lay as if asleep on a sofa, opened her 
eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly asked in a 
kind tone, " Have you lost anything, ma'am ?" 

5. " No, dear, I'm looking for the heatin' place to 
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have a warm 'fore I go out again. My eyes are poor, 
and I don't seem to find the furnace." 

6. ^' Here it is ; " and the lady led her to the steam 
radiator, placed a chair, and showed her how to warm 
her feet. 

7. '' Well, now, isn't that nice ! " said the old 
woman, spreading her ragged mittens to dry. 
''Thank you, dear; this is comfortable, isn't it? 
I'm most froze to-day; bein' lame and not selling 
much makes me kind of downhearted." 

8. The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a 
cup of tea and some sort of food, carried it herself 
to the old woman, and said as respectfully and kindly 
as if the poor woman had been dressed in silk and 
fur, " Won't you have a cup of hot tea ? It's very 
comforting such a day as this.". 

9. '' Sakes alive ! Do they give tea in this depot?" 
cried the old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise 
that made a smile go round the room, touching the 
gloomiest face like a stream of sunshine. ^^Well, 
now, this is just lovely," added the old lady, sipping 
away with a relish. " This does warm my heart." 

10. While she refreshed herself, telling her story 
meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor little wares 
in the basket, bought soap and pins, shoestrings and 
tape, and cheered the old soul by paying well for 
them. 
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11. As I watched her doing this, I thought what a 
sweet face she had, though I'd considered her rather 
plain before. I felt dreadfully ashamed of myself 
that I had grimly shaken my head when the basket 
was offered to me ; and as I saw the look of interest, 
sympathy, and kindness come into the dismal faces 
all around me, I did wish that I had been the magi- 
cian to call it out. 
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12. It was only a kind word and a friendly act, but 
somehow it brightened that dingy room wonderfully. 
It changed the faces of a dozen women, and I think 
it touched a dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes follow 
the plain, pale lady with sudden respect ; and when 
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the old woman got up to go, several persons beckoned 
to her and bouglit something, as if they wanted to 
repair their first negligence. 

13. Old beggar women are not romantic, neither 
are cups of tea, boot laces, and colored soap. There 
were no gentlemen present to be impressed with the 
lady's kind act, so it wasn't done for effect, and no 
possible reward could be received for it except the 
ungrammatical thanks of a ragged woman. 

14. But that simple little charity was as good as a 
sermon to those who saw it, and I think each traveler 
went on her way better for that half hour in the 
dreary station. 

15. I can testify that one of them did, and nothing 
but the emptiness of her purse prevented her from 
comforting the heart of every old woman she met 
for a week after. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words: 






so'fa 


p6ked(t) 


stti'pid 


shoe'strlngg 


fur'n&Qe 


preaclied(t) 


grim'ly 


ra'dlatSr 


eoun'tgr 


sgr'mon 


6f feet' 


Im pa'tient \f 


slt't6r§ 


bgg'gar 


rS pair' 


iln a'ml a ble 


blinking 


rag'ggd 


d6'p6^ 


tlnln'tgr 6stlng 


dig'mal 


dln'gy 


b6n'$ fit 


tin gram mat'Ie al 



t 
n. "Words defined: (2) bleak, cold and cheerless; (3) f6r- 

lorn', destitute; (3) pal'gy, a disease that prevents freedom oj 
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motion ; (3) mtite'ly, silently ; (3) r$ iGe'tant, univilling ; (9) 
In'ndqent, simple; (11) sym'p^ thy, fellow-feeling; (11) in^gl'- 
cian (-shan), one skilled in magic; (12) bfick'oned, Duule a sign; 
(12) neg'llgenqe, omission of duty ; (13) r6 man 'tie, unreal, fan- 
ciftd ; (14) char'I ty, aci of kindness ; (15) t6s'tl fy, bear witness. 

m. "Word analysis: What syllable is common to each of 
these words: unamiable, uninteresting, ungrammatical ? In 
these words un is di. prefix, and means not. 

Of what two words is each of the following made: any- 
thing, downhearted, meanwhile, shoestring ? Words made up 
in this way are called compound. 



XXVII. LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

1. A gentleman once advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office, and nearly fifty applied for the place. 
Out of the whole number, he in a short time chose 
one, and sent all the others away. 

2. " I should like to know," said a friend, " on what 
ground you chose that boy. He had not a single 
recommendation with him." " You are mistaken," 
said the gentleman ; " he had a great number. 

3. " He wiped his feet when he came in, and closed 
the door after him ; showing that he was orderly and 
tidy. He gave up his seat instantly to that lame old 
man ; showing that he was kind and thoughtful. He 
took off his cap when he came in, and answered my 
questions promptly and respectfully ; showing that he 
was polite. 
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4. " He lifted up the book which I had purposely 
laid on the floor, and placed it on the table, while all 
the others stepped over it, or shoved it aside ; showing 
that he was careful. And he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing the others aside; showing 
that he was modest. 

5. " When I talked with him, I noticed that his 
hair was in nice order, his clothes were carefully 
brushed, and his teeth as white as milk. When he 
wrote his name, I observed that his finger nails were 
clean, instead of being tipped with jet, like those of 
the handsome little fellow in the blue jacket. 

6. " Don't yon call these letters of recommenda- 
tion ? I do ; and what I can tell about a boy by using 
my eyes for ten minutes, is worth more than all the 
fine letters he can bring me." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New 'w^ords: 

worth (vvurth) shoved assist' pur'posely 

ti'dy tipped (t) ap plied' ad v6r tlged' 

or'dgr ly brilshed(t) th6?i(//it'ful r6c 6m m6n da'tion 

n. "Word analysis: What syllable is common to each of 
these words: thoughtfully, promptly, respectfully, carefully, 
politely, kindly ? 

In these words the suffix ly means manner. Define each 
word thus, — kindly, in a kind manner. 

Words of this class are called adverbs, — they add to or 
limit the meaning of adjectives or verbs. 
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XXVIII. WEBSTER'S FIRST PLEA. 

1. When Daniel Webster was some ten or twelve 
years old, the vegetables in his fatlier's garden were 
preyed upon by a wild animal. Daniel and his elder 
brother Ezekiel soon tracked the trespasser to a hole 
on the hillside. 

2. The hole was the home of a cmming old wood- 
chuck, or ground hog as the animjil is called in some 
parts of the country. Havinfr located tlie cause of the 
havoc made m the garden, the boys set to work to 
capture it. 

3. They made a trap, and in due time caught the 
woodchuck. The question then arose as to how they 
should dispose of the prisoner. 

4. " Here you are, old fellow, at last/' cried Ezekiel. 
" You've done mischief enough, Mr. Woodchuck, and 
now you shall die.'' 

5. "No, no ! " answered Daniel ; " don't kill him ! 
Open the trap and let him go. He didn't mean to 
do any harm." 

6. And thus the boys disputed as to the fate of the 
^voodchuck. As they could not agree, Daniel sug- 
gested that they refer the case to their father. Though 
Mr. Webster was a farmer in New Hampshire, he was 
also a judge in the County Court. 

7. " Well, my boys," said Mr. Webster, '^T will act 
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as judge, and you shall be the counsel, and plead the 
case for and against the life and liberty of the dumb 
prisoner." 

8. Ezekiel made the first plea. His argument was 
a strong one against all wild and destructive animals 
in general, and against this woodchuck in particular. 
He called attention to the damage which had been done 
already to the growing vegetables, and to the further 
mischief which might be done if the animal were set 
free. 

9. He referred to the fact that the woodchuck's hide 
was of some value, but not at all equal to the damage 
done. Besides, if the animal were allowed to go free 
now, he would be more cunning than ever before, and 
so would likely never be captured again. 
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10. Ezekiel's argument was ready, strong, and (Con- 
vincing. It made a good impression on the father, 
who looked with pride on his son, and felt certain thnt 
a boy who could make such an argument would surely 
become a great lawyer. 

11. Daniel saw that his brother's plea had affected 
the judge. His large black eyes looked with pity on 
the timid animal in the trap. His heart swelled, and 
he appealed with eloquent words for the life and liberty 
of the captive. 

12. "God," said he, "made the woodchuck. He 
made him to live, and to enjoy his freedom in the fields 
and woods. God did not make the woodchuck or any- 
thing else in vain, and he has as much right to life as 
any other living thing. 

13. " The woodchuck is not fierce and destructive as 
the fox, the wolf, and many other wild animals. 
True, he had eaten a few vegetables, but these were 
as necessary to him as was the food upon our table to 
us; so, on this account, he should not be punished 
with death. 

14. "God furnishes our food; and shall we not 
spare a little for the dumb creature which has as 
much right to his small share of God's bounty as 
we have to . our portion ? Besides, the woodchuck 
has never broken the laws of his nature, nor the 
laws of God, as man often does ; but he has followed 
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the simple instincts which he received from the hand 
of his Creator. 

15. ^' Created by God's hand, he has a right from 
Him to life, to food, to liberty ; and we have no 
right to deprive him of any one of these. Look at 
this poor animal now, as he mutely pleads for that 
life which is as sweet to him as ours is to us. If we 
deprive him of that life which God gave and which 
once taken we cannot restore, we must expect a 
judgment for a cruel act." 

16. During this appeal the tears had started in the 
father's eyes, and at its close they were running 
down his cheeks. His father's heart was stirred 
within him, and he felt that God had blessed him 
in his children beyond the common lot of man. His 
pity and sympathy were actively awakened by the 
eloquent words of his son, and forgetting the judge 
in the man and the father, he sprang from his 
chair and exclaimed loudly, " Zeke ! Zeke ! Let that 
woodchuck go ! " 

17. And thus it was that Daniel Webster won his 
first case. In after life both he and his elder brother 
studied law. Ezekiel became a successful lawyer 
and eminent judge, and Daniel achieved the highest 
honors as lawyer, orator, and statesman. At his 
death, in 1852, he was considered one of the most 
illustrious men of his country and times. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New^ w^ords: 



rg f6r' 


la/o'ygr 


af fget'ed 


Dan'I el 


r$ store' 


eoun'sel 


s^m'pa thi?^ 


K ze'kl el 


(16 prive' 


coun'ty 


er^ n'ted 


v6g'6 ta blf'§ 


dis p6§e' 


lx)un'ty 


el'o quent 


(IS strQe'tlve 


b$ y6nd' 


states'man 


ar'gti ment 


Im prgss'Ive 


hav'Se. 


g6n'6r al 


Siii'I iient 


con vlnqlng 



n. Words defined: (1) i)revf(l upon, seized ami devoured; 
(1) trgs'pass 6r, one who viokUes another's rhjhts; (14) In'stlncts, 
natural impulses; (14) ^v^^'\J6v, one who creates; specijfcalb/, 
the Supreme Being; (lo) jiXdg'ineut, punishment ; (17) 6r'a t5r, 
a Jine public speaker; (17) ll Ifts'trl ofts, famous. 



XXIX. FRANKLIN'S BOYHOOD. 

Benjamin Franklin was 
one of America's greatest 
men. Though he died in 
1790, his name is still hon- 
ored by all his countrymen. 

1. I was born in 
Boston, Mass., Janu- 
ary 17, 1706. My 
elder brothers were 
all put apprentices to 
different trades. I was 
put to the grammar 
school at eight years 
of age. I soon learned to write a good hand ; 
but failed entirely in arithmetic. 
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2. At ten years old I was taken to help my father 
in his business, which was that of a tallow chandler 
and soap-boiler. Accordingly, I was employed in 
cutting wicks for the candles, filling the molds for 
candles, attending the shop, and going errands. I 
disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination to 
go to sea ; but my father declared against it. 

3. But, residing near the water, I was much in it 
and on it. I learned to swim well and to manage 
boats. When embarked with other boys, I was com- 
monly allowed to govern ; and on other occasions I 
was generally the leader among the boys and some- 
times led them into scrapes. One of these I will 
mention, as it shows an early public spirit, though 
not then justly conducted. 

4. There was a salt marsh which bounded part 
of the mill pond, on the edge of which, at high 
water, we used to stand to fish for minnows. By 
much tramping we had made it a mere quagmire. 
My proposal was to build a wharf there for us to 
stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large heap 
of stones, which were intended for a new house near 
the marsh, and which would very well suit our 
purpose. 

5. Accordingly in the evening, when the work- 
men were gone home, I assembled a number of my 
playfellows, and we worked diligently like so many 
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emmets, sometimes two or three to a stone, till we 
brought tliem all to make our little wharf. 

6. The next morning the workmen weie surprised 
at missing the stones which formed our wharf. 
Inquiry was made after the authors of this transfer ; 
we were discovered, complained of, and corrected by 
our fathei's. Though I demonstrated the utility of 
oiu* work, mine convinced me that that which ivcis 
not honest could not he truly nseful. 

7. I continued thus employed in my father's busi- 
ness for two years, that is, till I was twelve years 
old. But my dislike to the trade continuing, my 
father took me to walk with him. 

8. We saw joiners, bricklayers, and other mechan- 
ics at their work. My father wished to observe my 
inclination, and to fix it on some trade or profession 
that would keep me on land. It has ever since been 
a pleasure to me to see good workmen handle their 
tools. 

9. From my infancy I was passionately fond of read- 
ing, and all the money that came into iny hands was 
laid out in purchasing books. This bookish inclina- 
tion at length determined my father to make me a 
printer, though he had ah'eady one son, James, of that 
profession. 

10. In 1717 my brother James returned from En- 
gland with a press and letters, to set up his business 
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in Boston. I liked it much better than that of my 
father, but still had a hankering for the sea. In a 
little time I made great progress in the business, and 
became a useful hand to my brother. 

11. I now had access to better books. An acquaint- 
ance with the apprentices of booksellers enabled me 
sometimes to borrow a small one, which I was careful 
to return soon, and clean. Often I sat up in my 
chamber reading the greatest part of the night, when 
the book was borrowed in the evening and to be 
returned in the morning, lest it should be found miss- 



mg. 


— Abridged from 


"Franklin's Autobiography." 




SUGGESTIONS 


; FOR STUDY. 




I. New words : 






moldg 


6m barked '(t) 


6n tlre'ljr 


Bos'ton 


wicks 


gov'grn 


e6n dftet'gd 


Bgn'ja min 


scrapes 


mgn'tion 


c6r r6ct'6d 


a rlth'm^ tie 


tal'loM; 


m!n'n6i^§ 


rS §id'!ng 


dll'l gently 


cham'bgr 


a?*'th5r§ 


111 qulr'y 


pur'ch^s Ing 


gram 'mar 


tran§'fgr 


mec/ian'!cs 


pro fgs'sion 


man 'age 


pr5g'r6ss 


book's6ll Sr§ 


pas'sionately 



II. "Words defined: (1) ap prgn'tlq^g, persons who are bound 
to serve employers for a term of years for the purpose of learn- 
ing trades; (2) chan'dl6r, a dealer in candles or other articles; 
(2) !n el! na'tion, a leaning, a tendency ; (4) quag'mire, soft, wet, 
miry land; (5) as s6m'bled, called together; (5) 6m 'm6ts, an^s; 
(6) d6m'6nstrat6d, proved; (6) u till if, usefulness; (9) bookish, 
given to reading; (10) han'kSrtng, longing for ; (11) ac'^ess, 
means of securing. 
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XXX. LEARNING TO WRITE PROSE. 
From '* Franklin's Autobiography/' 

1. As prose writing has been of great use to me in 
the course of my life, and was a principal means of 
my advancement, I shall tell you how I acquired what 
little ability I may be supposed to have in that way. 

2. About this time, I met with an odd volume of 
the " Spectator." ^ I had never before seen any of 
them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was 
much delighted with it. I thought the writing excel- 
lent, and wished if possible to imitate it. 

3. With that in view, I took some of the papers, 
and making short hints of the sentiments in each 
sentence, laid them by a few days. Then, without 
looking at the book, I tried to complete the papers 
again. I tried to express each hinted sentiment at 
length, and as fully as it had been expressed before, 
in any suitable words that should occur to me. 

4. Then I compared uiy " Spectator " with the origi- 
nal, discovered some of my faults, and corrected them. 
But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness 
in recollecting and using them, which I thought I 
should have had before this time if I had gone on 
making verses. Therefore, I took some of the tales 

^ Spec ta'tOr, a series of famous articles published in England from 
1711 to 1714; their authors were Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. 
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ia the " Spectator/' and turned them into verse. After 
a time, whea I had pretty well forgotten tlie prose, I 
turned them back again. 

5. I also sometimes jumbled my collection of hints 
into confusion, and, after some weeks, endeavored to 
reduce them into the best order before I began to form 
the full sentences and complete the subject. This was 
to teach me method in the arrangement of the thought. 

6. The time I allotted for writing exercises and for 
reading was at night, or before work began in the 
morning. Now it was, that being on some occasion 
made ashamed of my ignorance in figures, which I had 
twice failed learning when at school, I took a book on 
arithmetic, and went through the whole by myself with 
the greatest ease. 

7. My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to print 
a newspaper. It was the second that appeared in 
America, and was called the New England Courant. 
I was employed to carry the papers to the customers, 
after having worked in composing the types, and print- 
ing off the sheets. 

8. My brother had some ingenious men among his 
friends, who amused themselves by writing little pieces 
for this paper, which gained it credit and made it more 
in demand. These gentlemen often visited us, and, 
hearing their conversation, I was excited to try my 
hand among them. 
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9. But, being still a boy, and suspecting that my 
brother would object to printing anything of mine in 
his paper, if he knew it to be mine, I disguised my 
hand. I wrote an anonymous paper and put it at 
night imder the door of the printing house. It was 
found in the morning, and communicated to his friends 
when they called in as usual. They read it in my 
hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding 
it met with their approbation. 

10. I suppose that I was rather lucky in my 
judges, and that tliey were not really so very good 
as I believed them to be. Encouraged by this 
attempt, I wrote and sent in the same way to the 
press several other pieces that were equally approved. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

typeg r$ duqe' 6x'q61 lent ad vaiiqe 'ment 

meth'od attempt' Ig'noranqe ability 

vSl'fime ap proved' suit' a ble eQs'tom gr§ 

hlnt'ed ac quired' Im'I tate stis p6ct'Iug 

er6d1t dis gwl§ed' rgad'I n6ss 6x'6r Qi§ 6§ 

sfin'teuQe €om rant' jtlm'bled eon vSr sa'tion 

n. Words defined : (3) s6n'tl ments, thoughts; (4) 6 r!g'!- 
nal, gefiiuine; (4) r6c 61 l6et'lng, rememhering ; (5) c6n f u'sion 
(-zhtln), disorder; (5) 6n d6av'Sred, tried; (6) all6t't6d, set 
apaH; (7) c6m po§1ng, setting; (8) In gen'ious (-yGs), possessed 
of genius, skillful; (9) c6in mti'nl ea t6d, given; (9) ex 'qui site 
(eksltwl zit), keen, extreme; (9) ap pro ba'tion, approval; (9) 
a nSn'y inolis, without name. 
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FABLES AND ALLKCiOKlES. 

XXXI. WHO HOLDETH UP THE SKY? 

1. From the grass a Daisy looked. 

And with a glance ([uite rshy, 

** Oh, dear Miss Rose/' slie asked, 

" Do you hold up the sky ? '' 

2. *' Dear Daisy," said the Rose, 

'^ I cannot reach so high ; 
And very far above me 
Is the blue and lovely sky ; 

3. " But if you wish to know, 

To find out 1 will try ; 
For maybe. 'tis the Fir tree 
That's holding up the sky." 

4. Then the Rose to the Fir tree 

Upraised her radiant (^ye. 
And said with a l)lush, " Good sir. 
Do you hold up the sky ? '' 

6. The Fir tree shook his head. 
And answered with a sitj^h, 
^'Oh, no, indeed, sweet R.ose, 
It surely is not I." 
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6. And then he asked the Elm, 

Who stood to him quite nigh ; 
The Elm her branches waved, 
And said, " It is not I; 

7. '^Biit a Mountain very tall, 

In the distance, I espy ; 
And on his shoulders rests, 
I think, the wondrous sky." 

8. And the Elm tree sent the Wind, 

And the Wind did swiftly hie, 
And said : " Your highness, sir, 
Do you hold up the sky ? " 

9. Returned the Mountain, " Who would 

Into these secrets pry ? 
I've stood here many an age, 
But I never touched the sky." 

10. " Sweet Daisy," sighed the Rose, 

" I fear before we die 
We never shall find out 
Who holdeth up the sky." 

11. But as she spoke, a Bird 

So far above did fly. 
They tliouglit he surely touched 
That very same blue sky. 
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12. When flew the little Bird 

To the Fir tree by and by, 
They asked, " Oh, tell us, please, 
Who holdeth up the sky." 

13. Perched on the swinging bough. 

Then sang the happy Bird, 
While Elm and Fir and Mountain 
And Rose and Daisy heard : 

14. " Tis He who made the Daisy, 

And He who made the Rose ; 
'Tis He who made the Fir tree. 
The Elm, and all that grows; 

15. " Tis He who made the Mountain, 

And made the Bird to fly — 
The good and Heavenly Father, 
Who holdeth up the sky." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Pronounce : hie, pry, 6s py', s6'cr6ts, hold'gth, won'drotls, 
Gp ra/§ed', h^av'en \f, 

n. Questions : What words in stanzas 5 and 6 rhyme ? 
How many syllables in each line of these stanzas ? 

What differences are there between prose and poetry ? 

What reason can you give for using a capital letter in writ- 
ing each of these words in the lesson above : He, Heavenly, 
Father, Rose, Daisy, Elm, Fir, Mountain. 
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XXXII. THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
By Mary Howitt. 

1. " Will you walk into my parlor ? " 

Said a spider to a fly ; 
'^ 'Tis the prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 

Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things 

To show you when you're there." 

2. '' no, no," said the little fly, 

" To ask me is in vain ; 
For who goes up your winding stair 
Can ne'er come down again." 

3. " I'm sure you must be weary 

With soaring up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed ? " 

Said the spider to the fly. 
" There are pretty curtains drawn around ; 

The sheets are fine and thin ; 
And if you like to rest awhile, 

I'll snugly tuck you in." 

4. " no, no," said the little fly, 

" For I've often heard it said 
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They never, never wake again, 
Who sleep upon your bed/' 

5. Said the cunning spider to the fly, 

'' Dear friend, what shall I do 
To prove the warm affection 

Tve always felt for you ? 
I have, within my pantry, 
• Good store of all that's nice ; 
I'm sure you're very welcome — 

Will you please to take a slice ? " 

6. "- no, no," said the little fly. 

" Kind sir, that cannot be ; 
I've heard what's in your pantry. 
And I do not wish to see." 

7. " Sweet creature," said the spider, 

^'You're witty and you're wise ; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings. 

How brilliant are your eyes. 
I have a little looking-glass 

Upon my parlor shelf ; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, 

You shall behold yourself." 

8. " I thank you, gentle sir," she said, 

" For what you're pleased to say, 
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And bidding you good morning now, 
I'll call another day." 

9. The spider turned him round about, 

And went into his den, 
For well he knew the silly fly 

Would soon be back again ; 
So he wove a subtile web 

In a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready 

To dine upon the fly. 

10. He went out to his door again. 

And merrily did sing, 
" Come hither, hither, pretty fly, 

With pearl and silver wing ; 
Your robes are green and purple, 

There's a crest upon your head ; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright. 

But mine are dull as lead." 

11. Alas, alas ! how very soon 

This silly little fly. 
Hearing his wily, flattering words. 

Came slowly flitting by ; 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, . 

Then near and nearer drew — 
Thought only of her brilliant eyes. 

And green and purple hue ; 
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12. Thought only of her crested head — 

Poor foolish thing ! At last 
Up jumped the cunning spider, 

And fiercely held her fast. 
He dragged her up his winding stair, 

Into his dismal den 
Within his little parlor — but 

She ne'er came out again. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New words : 

wlt'tjr dragged bid'ding sOar'Ing 

pan'trjr a 16ft' flit'ting bOzz'Ing 

n. "WordB defined: (5) af fgc'tion, lovej kind feeling; 
(7) gawz'y, thin and light as gauze; (7) behold', look at; 
(9) stib'tlle, thin, delicate; (10) cr6st, ornament; (11) wil'y, 
cunning, tricky ; (11) fiSit^t^vlw^, praising falsely. 

in. Question: What lesson do you think the author of 
this fable wished to teach? 



XXXIII. THE LION AND THE ECHO. 

1. Once through the wood a lion prowled, 

And in pursuit of booty growled ; 
An echo from a distant hill, 

Sent back the growl, both clear and shrill. 

2. ^' Who dares come here ? This wood is mine ! ' 

His highness cried. Says echo, " Mine ! " 
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"Thine," says the lion; "who art thou?" 
Echo sternly cried, "Who art thou ?" 

3. " I'd have you know I'm master here ! " 

Then answer came, " I'm master here ! " 
"Come forth," says lion; "show thyself." 
And echo answered, " Show thyself ! " 

4. And now the beast on vengeance bent. 

Sent up a roar and forth he went ; 
He roamed the forest, far and near 
In vain, — no rival did appear. 

6. At last a fox, who watched the while, 
Addressed the monarch with a smile : 
" My liege, before you farther go. 

Should you not seek the truth to know ? 

6. " Indeed, this phantom that you hear, 
That so alarms your royal ear. 
Is not a rival of your throne, — 

Its voice and fears are all your own." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. Ne^v ^vordB : 

shrill ri'val m6n'arc/i pur suit' 

growled boot'y stgru'lj^ vgnge'anQe 

n. "Words defined: (5) while, ^me; (5) b'6ge, lord, monarch,; 
(6) phan'tom, a mere fancy ; (6) roy'al, kingly. 
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XXXIV. THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 

1. The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, ' 

And the former called the latter " Little prig/' 

2. Bun replied : 

" You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere ; 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 

3. " If I am not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry : 

ril not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If / cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut." 



• R. W. Emerson. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



X "Words defined: (1) prig, a pert^ conceited fellow; (2) 
Btin, a contracted form of " bumiy" a j^et name for a squirrel 
or rabbit; (2) sphere(sf6r), ^grZofte, world; (2) dis grOQe', shame, 
dishonor; (3) tal'ents, abilities. 
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XXXV. HO"W THE CLIFF "WAS CLAD. 
By Bjornstjernb Bjornson (Bom in Norway, December 8, 1832). 

This tale belongs to the class of literature called allegory. In it 
the author treats objects in nature, such as trees, brooks, and animals, 
as if they were endowed with thought and the power of speech. They 
are represented as so speaking and acting as to present to the reader 
a lesson in regard to conduct and character. 

This selection' is taken from a novel called " Arne." In a graceful 
and simple manner it brings home to the reader the lesson of patience 
and perseverance. 

1. Between two cliffs lay a deep ravine, with a 
full stream rolling heavily through it over bowlders 
and rough ground. It was high and steep, and one 
side was bare, save at the foot, where clustered a 
thick, fresh wood, so close to the stream that the 
mist from the water lay upon the foliage in spring 
and autumn. The trees stood looking upwards and 
forwards, unable to move either way. 

2. ''What if we were to clothe the Cliff?" said 
the Juniper one day to the foreign Oak that stood 
next him. The Oak looked down to find out who 
was speaking, and then looked up again without 
answering a word. The Stream worked so hard that 
it grew white ; the Northwind rushed over the ravine ; 
and the bare Cliff hung heavily over and felt cold. 

3. ''What if we were to clothe the Cliff?" said 
the Juniper to the Fir on the other side. 

4. " Well, if anybody is to do it, I suppose we 
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must," replied the Fir, stroking his beard; "what 
dost thou think?" he added, looking over to the 
Birch. 

6. " In God's name, let us clothe it," answered the 
Birch, glancing timidly towards the Cliff, which hung 
over her so heavily that she felt as if she could 
scarcely breathe. And thus, although they were but 
three, they agreed to clothe the Cliff. The Juniper 
went first. 

6. When they had gone a little way they met the 
Heather. The Juniper seemed as though he meant 
to pass her by. " Nay, let us take the Heather with 
us," said the Fir. So on went the Heather. Soon 
the Juniper began to slip. '^ Lay hold on me," said 
the Heather. The Juniper did so, and where there 
was only a little crevice the Heather put in one 
finger, and where she had got in one finger the 
Juniper put in his whole hand. They crawled and 
climbed, the Fir, heavily, behind with the Birch. 
''It is a work of charity," said the Birch. 

7. But the Cliff began to ponder what little things 
these could be that came clambering up it. And 
when it had thought over this a few hundred years, 
it sent down a little Brook to see about it. It was 
just spring flood, and the Brook rushed on till she 
met the Heather. 

8. " Dear, dear Heather, canst thou not let me pass ? 
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I am so little/' said the Brook. The Heather, being 
very busy, only raised herself a little, and worked 
on. The Brook slipped under her, and ran onwards. 
9. " Dear, dear Juniper, canst thou not let me 
pass ? I am so little," said the Brook. The Juniper 
glanced sharply at her ; but as the Heather had let 
her pass, he thought he might do so as well. The 
Brook slipped imder him, and ran on till she came 
where the Fir stood panting on a crag. 

10. " Dear, dear Fir, canst thou not let me pass ? 
I am so little," the Brook said, fondly kissing the Fir 
on his foot. The Fir felt bashful and let her pass. 
But the Birch made way before the Brook asked. 

11. " He, he, he/' laughed the Brook, as she grew 
larger. " Ha, ha, ha," laughed the Brook again, 
pushing Heather and Juniper, Fir and Birch forwards 
and backwards, up and down on the great crags. 

12. It was clear the Cliff did not wish to be clad. 
The Heather felt so vexed that she turned green 
again, and then she went on. "Never mind; take 
courage ! " said the Heather. 

13. The Juniper sat up to look at the Heather, and 
at last he rose to his feet. He scratched his head, 
and then he too went on again, and clutched so firmly, 
that he thought the Cliff could not help feeling it. 
'- If thou wilt not take me, then I will take thee," 
said he. 
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14. The Fir bent his toes a little to feel if they 
were whole, lifted one foot, which he found all 
right, then the other, which was all right, too, and 
then both feet. He first examined the path he had 
come, then where he had been lying, and at last 
where he had to go. Then he strode onwards, just 
as though he had never fallen. The Birch had been 
splashed very badly, but now she got up and made 
herself tidy. And so they went rapidly on, upwards 
and sideways, in sunshine and rain. 

15. "But what in the world is all this?" said the 
Gliff, when the summer sun shone, the dewdrops 
glittered, the birds sang, the wood mouse squeaked, 
the hare bounded, and the weasel hid and screamed 
among the trees. 

16. Then the day came when the Heather could 
peep over the Cliff's edge. " dear me ! " said she, 
and over she went. 

17. " What is it the Heather sees, dear?" said the 
Juniper, and came forwards till he, too, could peep 
over. " Dear me !" he cried, and over he went. 

18. "What's the matter with the Juniper to-day?" 
said the Fir, taking long strides in the hot sun. 
Soon he, too, by standing on tiptoe could peep over. 
"Ah!" — every branch and prickle stood on end 
with astonishment. He strode onwards, and over 
he went. 
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19. "What is it they all see, and not I ?" said the 
Birch. " Ah ! " said she, putting her head over, 
" there is a whole forest, both of Fir and Heather, 
and Juniper and Birch, waiting for us on the plain;" 
and her leaves trembled in the sunshine till the 
dewdrops fell. 

" This comes of reaching forwards," said the 
Juniper. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Ne^v -words: 

dost ilp'ward§ elti^ched(t) c4nst 

strode Mck'wardg squeaked(t) bash'ful 

clothe to'z<;ard§ splash6d(t) stroking 

n. "Words defined: (1) ra vine', a deep and narrow hMow; 
(1) bozd'dgr, a large stone rounded by the action of water; 
(1) fo'll age, the leaves and flowers of trees and j>lants; (2) Ju'nl- 
pSr, an evergreen tree or shrub; (6) H6ath'6r, a low evergreen 
shrub; (6) crgv'Iqe, a narro?v opening, a crack; (7) p6n'd6r, 
think; (9) erftg, a steep rock, a cliff; (12) clad, clothed; (14) 
ti'dy, neat and orderly; (15) wea'§el, a slender, Jiesh-eating 
animal. 

m. "Word analysis: Separate into simj^le words the follow- 
ing compound words: sideways, sunshine, tiptoe, dewdrops, 
anybody, warlike, forefathers, cupboard, playmate. 

T\iQ form and meaning of simple or root words are modified 
by the use of Prefixes and Suffixes ; the words thus formed are 

called DERIVATIVES. 

Separate into root, prefix or sitffix, each of the following 
derivative words: warmed, wanner, warming, warmly, armed, 
arming, unarmed, patiently, impatiently, rested, resting, rest- 
less, restful, restlessly, restfuUy. 
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XXXVT. WHAT THE SWALLOW^S DID. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

This selection is an allegory in which bird-life is treated imagina- 
tively in order to show how our duties to others may be lost sight of 
if the mind be too much centered upon self. In the lesson man is 
shown to himself as he would appear to the lower animals if they were 
endowed with reason. 

It might be well to compare this allegory with the lessons which 
begin on pages 88 and 91 of this book, both of which were written by the 
same author. In the former Icvssons tlie instruction is based on a 
simple and direct narrative of what occurred ; while all the occurrences 
of this lesson are purely imaginary. 

Miss Alcott was born in German- 
town, Pa., November 29, 1833, and 
died in Boston, March 6, 1888. Her 
father was A. Bronson Alcott, one of 
the most noted educators of New 
England during the first half of the 
century. She was at one time a 
teacher, and, during the Civil War, 
a hospital nurse. For niany years her 
chief work was that of a writer of 
books and stories for young people. 

" Little Women " was the first of 
her works to win special praise, and 
it is probably the most popular of all that she has written. Her 
" Flower Fables " treats of the life of plants in a way similar to the 
treatment of bird-life in this selection. 

1. A man lay on a pile of new-made hay in a 
great barn, looking up at the swallows that darted 
and twittered above him. He envied the cheerful 
little creatures, for he wasn't a happy man, though 
he had many friends, much money, and the beautiful 
gift of writing songs that everybody loved to sing. 
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2. He had lost his wife and little child, and would 
not be comforted ; but lived alone and went about 
with such a gloomy face that no one liked to speak 
to him. He took no notice of friends and neigh- 
bors ; used his money neither for himself nor others ; 
found no beauty in the world, no happiness any- 
where ; and wrote such sad songs it made one's heart 
ache to sing them. 

3. As he lay alone on the sweet-smelling hay, with 
the afternoon sunshine streaming in and the busy 
birds chirping overhead, he said sadly to himself — 

" Happy swallows, I wish I were one of you ; 
for you have no pains or sorrows, and your cares are 
very light. All summer you live gayly together ; and 
when winter comes you fly away to the lovely South, 
unseparated still." 

4. " Neighbors, do you hear what that lazy creature 
down there is saying ? " cried a swallow, peeping over 
the edge of her nest and addressing several others who 
sat on a beam near by. 

6. '- We hear, Mrs. Skim ; and quite agree with 
you that he knows very little about us and our affairs," 
answered one of the swallows with a sprightly chirp 
like a scornful laugh. " We work harder than he does 
any day. Did he build his own house, I should like 
to know ? Does he get his daily bread for himself ? 
How many of his neighbors does he help ? How much 
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of the world does he seef and who is the happier for 
his being alive ? " 

6. " Cares, indeed ! " cried another ; '' I wish he'd 
undertake to feed and teach my brood. Much he 
knows about the anxieties of a parent ! " And the 
little mother bustled away to get supper for the young 
ones, whose bills were always gaping wide. 

7. " Sorrows we have too," softly sighed the fourth 
swallow. " He would not envy me if he knew how 
my nest fell, and all my children were killed ; how my 
dear husband was shot, and my old mother died of 
fatigue on our spring journey from the South." 

8. '' Dear Neighbor Dart, he would envy you if he 
knew how patiently you bear your troubles ; how ten- 
derly you help us with our little ones ; how cheerfully 
you serve your friends ; how faithfully yon love your 
lost mate ; and how trustfully you wait to meet him 
again in a lovelier country than the South." 

9. As Skim spoke, she leaned down from her nest 
to kiss her neighbor, and as the little beaks met, the 
other birds gave a grateful and approving murmur ; 
for Neighbor Dart was much beloved by all the inhab- 
itants, of Twittertown. 

10. " I for my part don't envy him," said Gossip 
Wing, who was fond of speaking her mind. " Men 
and women call themselves superior beings ; but upon 
my word, I think they are vastly inferior to us ! Now 
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look at that man, and see how he wastes his life. 
There never was any one with a better chance for 
doing good ; and yet he mopes and dawdles his time 
away most shamefully." 

11. ''Ah I he has had a great sorrow, and it is hard to 
be gay with a heavy heart and empty home ; so don't 
be too severe, Sister Wing," and the white tie of the 
little widow's cap was stirred by a long sigh as Mrs. 
Dart glanced up at the nook where her nest once stood. 

12. " No, my dear, I won't; but really I do get out 
of patience when I see so much real misery which that 
man might help if he'd only forget himself a little. 
It's my opinion he'd be much happier than he now is, 
wandering about with a dismal face and a sour temper." 

13. " I quite agree with you, and I dare say he'd 
thank any one for telling him how he may find com- 
fort. Poor soul ! I wish he could understand me, 
for I sympathize with him, and would gladly help him 
if I could." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. .Nevr vrorda: 

Sieke btis'rted gn'vled tin d6r take' 

brood wld'ow; seorn'ful shame 'ful Ijr 

beaks m!§'gry vast'ly tin s6p 'a rated 

n. "Words defined: (5) spri^/it'ly, gay, lively; (6) anxi'eties 
(ang zl'e t!z), cares, troubles; (10) sii pe'rl 5r, higher; (10) lnf6'- 
rlor, lower; (10) da?6''(lle§, wastes time, trifles; (13) sym'pa thize, 
haue sympathy for, pity. 
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XXXVII. TATHAT THE SWALLOWS DID (Continued). 

1. As she spoke, kind-hearted Widow Dart skimmed 
by him with a friendly chirp, which did comfort liim : 
for, being a poet, he could understand them, and lay 
listening, well pleased while the little gossips chat- 
tered on together. 

2. '^ I am so tied at home just now that I know 
nothing of what is going on, except what bits of news 
Skim brings me ; so I enjoy your chatter immensely. 
I'm interested in your views on this subject, and beg 
you'll tell me what you'd have that man do to better 
himself," said Mrs. Skim, settling herself on her eggs 
with an attentive air. 

3. '' Well, my dear, I'll tell you, for I've seen a 
deal of the world and any one is welcome to my ex- 
perience," replied Mrs. Wing, in an important manner, 
for she was proud of her ^' views " and very fond of 
talking. " In my daily flights about the place, I see 
a great deal of poverty and trouble, and often wish I 
could lend a hand. Now, this man has plenty of 
money and time, and he might do more good than I 
can tell if he'd only set about it. Because he is what 
they call a poet is no reason he should go moaning up 
and down, as if he had nothing to do but make songs. 
We sing, but we work also, and are wise enough to 
see the necessity of both, thank goodness! " 
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4. " Yes, indeed we do/' cried all the birds in a 
chorus; for several more had stopped to hear what 
was going on. 

6. " Now, what I say is this," continued Mrs. Wing, 
impressively : " If I were that man, I'd make myself 
useful at once. There is poor little Will getting more 
and more lame every day because his mother can't 
send him where he can be cured. A trifle of that 
man's money would do it, and he ought to give it. 
Old Father Winter is half starved, alone there in his 
miserable hovel, and no one thinks of the good old 
man. Why don't that lazy creature take him home 
and care for him, the little while he has to live ? 
Pretty Nell is working day and night to support her 
father, and is too proud to ask help, though her health 
and courage are going fast. That man might make 
hers the gayest heart alive by a little help. 

6. " There in a lonely garret lives a young man 
studying his life away, longing for books and a teacher. 
The man has a library full, and might keep the poor 
boy from despair by a little help and a friendly word. 
He mourns for his own lost baby : I advise him to 
adopt the orphan whom nobody will own, and who 
lies wailing all day on the poorhouse floor. Yes ; if 
he wants to forget sorrow and find peace, let him fill 
his empty heart and home with such as these, and life 
won't seem dark to him any more." 
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7. "Dear me! how well you express yourself. 
Mrs. Wing ! it's quite a pleasure to hear you, and I 
heartily wish some persons could hear you ; it would 
do them a deal of good," said Mrs. Skim, while her 
husband gave an approving nod as he dived off the 
beam and vanished through the open doors. 

8. " I know it would comfort that man to do these 
things, for I have tried the same cure . in my small 
way and found great satisfaction in it/' began little 
Madam Dart in her soft voice ; but Mrs. Wing broke 
in, saying with a pious expression of countenance : 

9. ^'I flew into church one day and sat on the 
organ, enjoying the music, for every one was singing, 
and I joined in, though I didn't know the air. 
Opposite me were two great tablets with golden 
letters on them. I can read a little — thanks to my 
friend, the Learned Raven — and so I spelled out 
some of the words. One was ' Love thy Neighbor ' ; 
and, as I sat there looking down on the people, I 
wondered how they could see those words week after 
week and yet pay so little heed to them. Goodness 
knows, I don't consider myself a perfect bird; far 
from it, for I know I am a poor, erring fowl ; but I 
may say I do love my Neighbor, though I am an 
inferior creature." And Mrs. Wing bridled up as if 
she enjoyed the phrase immensely. 

10. " Indeed you do, Gossip," cried Dart and Skim; 
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for Wing was an excellent bird in spite of the good 
opinion she had of herself. 

11. " Thank you ; well, then, such being the known 
fact, I may give advice on the subject as one having 
authority ; and, if it were possible, I'd give that man 
a bit of my mind." 

12. " You have, madam, you have ; and I shall not 
forget it. Thank you. Neighbors, and good night," 
said the man as he left the barn, with the first smile 
on his face which it had worn for many days. 

13. '' Mercy on us ! I do believe the creature heard 
every word we said ! " cried Mrs. Wing nearly tum- 
bling off her beam in her surprise. 

14. "He certainly did, so I'm glad I was guarded 
in my remarks," replied Mrs. Skim, laughing at her 
neighbor's dismay. 

15. " Dear me ! dear me ! what did I say ? " cried 
Mrs. Wing in a great twitter. 

16. " You spoke with more than your usual blunt- 
ness, and some of your expressions were rather strong, 
I must confess ; but I don't think any harm wiU 
come of it. We are of too little consequence for our 
criticisms or opinions to annoy him," said Mrs. Dart, 
consolingly. 

17. "I don't know that, Ma'am," returned Mrs. 
Wing, sharply, for she was much ruffled and out of 
temper. " A cat may look at a king, and a bird 
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may teach a man, if the bird is the wisest. He may 
destroy my nest, and take my life ; but I feel that 
I have done my duty, and I shall meet my affliction 
with a firnmess which will be an example to that 
indolent, ungrateful man." 

18. In spite of her boasted firmness, Mrs. Wing 
dropped her voice and peeped over the beam to be 
siu-e the man was gone before she called him names ; 
and then flew away to discover what he meant to do 
about it. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words: 



stib'jeet 


d$ spatr' 


p6v'Srty 


in!§'gr a hie 


e^o'rtis 


c6n f ess' 


li'briry 


6x pe'r! enqe 


or'gan 


ftnnoj' 


crlt'I Ql§m§ 


n^q^s'sltf 


tab'iets 


r$ marks' 


af fllc'tion 


sat Is fac'tion 


mgr'gy 


rttf'fled 


tin grate'ful 


€5n soling ly 



n. "Words defined: (5) h6v'6l, a smally mean house; (6) 
6r'phan, a child whose father and mother are not living, or a child 
who has hut one parent living; (7) van'Ished (t), disajypeared ; 
(8) eoun'tS nange, face; (9) 5p'p6§Ite, facing; (9) grr'Ing, 
sinning f wrong-doing; (9) bn'dled up, held up the head and 
moved the chin as an eaypression of pride; (9) phrase (fraz), 
expression; (11) awthSr'Ity, rightful power; (14) dis mai/', 
fright; (16) e5n's$ qufin^e, value, importance; (17) In'd61ent, 
lazy. 

m. "Word analysis: Give the meanings of the following 
derivative words : cheerfully, trustfully, faithfully, shamefully, 
consolingly, impressively, unseparated, ungrateful, goodness, 
bluntness, firmness, {-ness, state of being). 
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XXXVIII. BUCK^WHEAT. 
Br Hans Christian Andersen. 

The pupil should compare this story, written by a great Danish 
author, with that of the Norwegian author, on page 118. It will be 
noted that both authors desire to present important moral lessons. 
The Danish writer is more simple and direct in his treatment, and in 
this simplicity lies one of his great charms. 

Andersen is the most widely known of all Danish writers. His 
imaginative stories for children, which have been translated into aU 
the languages of modern Europe, have given delight to countless 
young people. A sketch of his life and a picture of his beautiful 
statue, which has been erected by his countrymen in one of the great 
parks in Chicago, can be found in the Third Reader of this series. 

1. Very often after a thunder storm, a field of 
buckwheat appears blackened and singed, as if a 
flame of fire had passed over it. The country people 
say that this appearance is caused by lightning ; but I 
will tell you what the sparrow says, and the sparrow 
heard it from an old willow tree that grows near a 
field of buckwheat. 

2. The willow is a large and venerable tree, though 
a little crippled by age. The trunk has been split, 
and out of the crevice grass and brambles grow. 
The tree bends forward slightly, and the branches 
hang quite down to the ground just like green hair. 

3. Grain grows in all the surrounding fields; not 
only rye and barley, but oats, — pretty oats that, 
when ripe, look like a number of little golden canary 
birds sitting on a bough. The grain has a smiling 
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look, and the heaviest and richest heads bow low as 
if in pious humility. 

4. Once there was also a field of buckwheat, and 
this field was exactly opposite to the old willow tree. 
The buckwheat did not bend like the other grains, 
but raised its head proudly and stiffly on the stem. 
"I am as valuable as any other grain," said he, ^'and 
I am much handsomer. My flowers are as beauti- 
ful as the bloom of the apple blossoms, and it is a 
pleasure to look at them. Do you know of anything 
prettier than we are, you old willow tree ? '' 

5. And the willow nodded his head as if he would 
say, "Indeed I do." But the buckwheat spread 
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itself out with pride and said, " Stupid tree ! He is 
so old that grass grows out of his body." 

6. There arose a very terrible storm. All the 
flowers folded their leaves together, or bowed their 
little heads, while the storm passed over them ; but 
the buckwheat stood erect in its pride. "Bow your 
head as we do," said the flowers. 

7. " I have no occasion to do so," replied the 
buckwheat. 

8. " Bow your head as we do," cried the grains ; 
" the angel of the storm is coming ; his wings spread 
from the sky above to the earth beneath. He will 
strike you down before you can cry for mercy." 

9. "I will not bow my head," said the* buckwheat. 

10. "Close your flowers and bend your leaves," 
said the old willow tree. " Do not look at the light- 
ning when the cloud bursts; even men can not do 
that. In a flash of lightning, heaven opens and we 
can look in; but the sight will strike even human 
beings blind. What then must happen to us, who 
only grow out of the earth, and are so inferior to 
them, if we venture to do so ? " 

11. "Inferior, indeed!" said the buckwheat. "Now 
I intend to have a peep into heaven." Proudly and 
boldly he looked up, while the lightning flashed across 
the sky as if the whole world were in flames. 

12. When the dreadful storm had passed, the flowers 
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and the grain raised their drooping heads in the pure, 
still air, refreshed by the rain ; but the buckwheat 
lay like a weed in the field, burnt to blackness by 
the lightning. The branches of the old willow tree 
rustled in the wind, and large water drops fell from 
his green leaves as if the old willow were weeping. 

13. Then the sparrows asked why he was weeping, 
when all around seemed so cheerful. "See," they 
said, " how the sun shines, and the clouds float in the 
blue sky. Do you not smell the sweet perfume from 
flower and bush ? Why do you weep, old tree ? " 

14. Then the willow told them of the haughty pride 
of the buckwheat, and of the punishment which fol- 
lowed in consequence. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words : 






singed crip'pled 
a r6ct' sllgr^tay 


spar'r6io 
rS late' 


btlck'whgat 
val'ti a ble 



n. "Words defined : (2) vfin'Sr a ble, worthy of honor and 
respect; (2) hv^iaJhle^y plants like the blackberry or raspberry; 
(3) hti mll'I if , the state of being humble, modest; (12) rS f r6slied'(t), 
made fresh again; (14) hskugh'tj, overbearing. 

m. Suggestioiis : In reading this lesson, what tone of voice 
should be used in the first three paragraphs ? Why should 
the tones be varied in reading the fourth paragraph? Can 
you express by the tones and inflection of the voice, the feeling 
of pride and contempt shown by the buckwheat in para- 
graph 11 ? 
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XXXIX. THE DARNING NEEDLE. 
By Hans Chkistian Andbrsen. 

This story shows how the author's genius enables him to turn the 
most trivial event to good account. In a humorous and interesting 
way, the broken and worthless darning needle is made to prove to us 
how foolish are human pride and vanity. 

1. There was once a darning needle who thought 
herself so fine that she fancied she must be fit for 
embroidery. " Hold me tight/' she would say to the 
fingers, when they took her up, " don't let me fall ; 
if you do, I shall never be found again, I am so very 
fine." 

2. "That is your opinion, is it?" said the fingers, 
as they seized her around the body. 

3. " See, I am coming with a train ! " said the darn- 
ing needle, drawing a long thread after her ; but there 
was no knot in the thread. The fingers then placed 
the point of the needle against the cook's slipper. 
There was a crack in the leather which had to be 
sewn together. 

4. " What coarse work!" said the darning needle ; 
" I shall never get through. I shall break ! — I am 
breaking ! " and sure enough she broke. '' Did I not 
say so ? " said the darning needle ; " I know I am too 
fine for such work as that." 

6. " This needle is quite useless for sewing now," 
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said the fingers ; but they still held it fast, and the 
cook dropped some sealing wax on the needle, and 
fastened her scarf with it in front. 

6. "So now I am a breastpin," said the darning 
needle ; " I knew very well I should come to honor 
some day: merit is sure to rise;" and she laughed 
quietly to herself, for of course no one ever saw a 
darning needle laugh. And there she sat as proudly 
as if she were in a state coach, and looked all around 
her. 

7. " May I be allowed to ask if you are made of 
gold ? " she inquired of her neighbor, a pin ; " you 
have a very pretty appearance, and a curious head, 
although you are ratlier small. You must take pains 
to grow, for it is not every one who has sealing wax 
dropped upon him ; '' and as she spoke, the darning 
needle drew herself up so proudly that she fell out 
of the scarf right into the sink, which the cook was 
cleaning. 

8. " Now I am going on a journey,'' said the needle, 
as she floated away with the dirty water ; " I do hope 
I shall not be lost.'' But she really was lost in a 
gutter. "I am too fine for this world," said the 
darning needle as she lay in the gutter ; " but I know 
who I am, and that is always some comfort." 

9. So the darning needle kept up her proud be- 
havior and did not lose her good humor. Then 
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there floated over her all sorts of thmgs, — chips 
and straws, and pieces of old newspaper. 

10. " See how they sail/' said the darning needle ; 
" they do not know what is under them. I am here, 
and here I shall stick. See, there goes a chip, think- 
ing of nothing in the world but himself — only a chip. 
There's a straw going by now ; how he turns and 
twists about. Don't be thinking too much of your- 
self, or you may chance to run against a stone. 
There swims a piece of newspaper ; what is written 
upon it has been forgotten long ago, and yet it gives 
itself airs. I sit here patiently and quietly. I know 
who I am, so I shall not move." 

11. One day something lying close to the darning 
needle glittered so splendidly that she thought it was 
a diamond ; yet it was only a piece of broken bottle. 
The darning needle spoke to it, because it sparkled, 
and represented herself as a breastpin. " I suppose 
you are really a diamond ? " she said. 

12. " Why, yes, something of the kind," he replied ; 
and so each believed the other to be very valuable, 
and then they began to talk about the world, and 
the conceited people in it. 

13. ^'1 have been in a lady's workbox," said the 
darning needle, " and this lady was the cook. She 
had on each hand five fingers, and anything so con- 
ceited as these five fingers I have never seen j and 
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yet they were only employed to take me out of the 
box and to put me back agam." 

14. " Were they not highborn ? " 

15. " Highborn ! " said the darning needle, " no 
indeed, but so haughty. They were five brothers, 
all bom fingers; they kept very proudly together, 
though they were of different lengths. The one who 
stood first in the rank was named the thumb ; he 
was short and thick, and had only one joint in his 
back, and could therefore make but one bow ; but he 
said that if he were cut off from a man's hand, that 
man would be unfit for a soldier. 

16. " Sweet-tooth, his neighbor, dipped himself into 
sweet or sour, pointed to the sun and moon, and 
formed the letters when the fingers wrote. Long- 
man, the middle finger, looked over the heads of all 
the others. Gold-band, the next finger, wore a 
golden circle round his waist. And little Playman 
did nothing at all, and seemed proud of it. They 
were boasters, and boasters they will remain ; and 
therefore I left them." 

17. "And now we sit here and glitter," said the 
piece of broken bottle. At the same moment more 
water streamed into the gutter, so that it overflowed, 
and the piece of bottle was carried away. 

18. " So he is promoted," said the darning needle, 
" while I remain here ; I am too fine, but that is my 
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pride, and what do I care ? " And so she sat there 
in her pride, and had many thoughts, as these : " I 
could almost fancy that I came from a sunbeam, I 
am so fine. It seems as if the sunbeams were always 
looking for me under the water. Ah ! I am so fine 
that even my mother cannot find me. Had I still my 
old eye, which was broken off, I believe I should weep ; 
but no, I would not do that ; it is not genteel to cry." 

19. One day a couple of street boys were paddling 
in the gutter, for they sometimes found old nails, 
farthings, and other treasures. It was dirty work, 
but they took great pleasure in it. " Halloo ! " cried 
one, as he pricked himself with the darning needle, 
^' here's a fellow for you." 

20. " I am not a fellow, I am a young lady," said 
the darning needle ; but no one heard her. The 
sealing wax had come off, and she was quite black ; 
but black makes a person look slender, so she 
thought herself even finer than before. 

21. " Here comes an eggshell sailing along," said 
one of the boys; so they stuck the darning needle 
into the eggshell. 

22. " White walls, and I am black myself," said the 
darning needle, " that looks well ; now I can be seen, 
but I hope I shall not be seasick, or I shall break 
again." She was not seasick, and she did not 
break. "It is a good thing against seasickness to 
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have a steel stomach, and not to forget one's own 
importance. Now my seasickness has passed away, 
— delicate people can bear a great deal." 

23. Crack went the eggshell, as a wagon passed 
over it. " How it crushes ! " said the darning needle. 
" I shall be sick now. I am breaking ! " but she did 
not break, though the wagon went over her as she 
lay at full length ; and there let her lie. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words : 

coach wag'on st^m'ac^ br6ast'pln 

coarse cr1ish'6§ sSol'Ing Ini por'tanqe 

scarf l6tttii'6r pad'dling sea'sick n6ss 

n. Words defined : (1) 6m broid'Sr f, needlework which 
enriches doth or leather; (6) ingrlt, true worth; (9) b$ liav'ior 
(-ySr), manner, bearing; (12) e6nq^it%d, vain, proud; (14) 
hl^^'bSrn, of noble biHh; (18) pro mot'gd, raised to higher rank, 
advanced; (18) g6n teeU, polite, well-bred; (19) far 'thing, an 
English coin equal in value to half a cent; (19) treas'ures 
(trfizh'urz), things much valued; (22) dgl'Icite, frail, not able 
to endure hardships. 

UL Explain: (3) ^^ coming with a train"; (6) "a state 
coach"; (7) "take pains"; (10) "gives itself airs"; (16) "a 
golden circle around his waist"; (22) "white walls"; (22) 
" against seasickness." 

Compare the story of The Darning Needle with the pre- 
ceding one by the same author. To what style of compo- 
sition do both belong ? Are the subjects similar ? 

Do both stories aim to teach the same lesson ? What lesson 
in conduct should we draw from them ? 
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XL. JOHNNY INTERVIE^WS AN ANEMONE. 

By Alice W. Rollins. 

Mrs. Rollins is a popular writer of short stories for the young. Her 
work is marked by the playful exercise of the imagination, as illus- 
trated in this dialogue between Johnny and an Anemone, which 
appeared first in the pages of " St. Nicholas." 

1. " Oh, dear ! " sighed Johnny, as he threw him- 
self down on the ground one Saturday morning, all out 
of breath after his long run to the woods, where he 
had gone to get rid of the very sight and sound of 
teachers and books. '' How I wish I could camp out 
here for the summer, like that anemone over there ; 
that is, as long as there is any blue sky." 

2. " Is the sky blue ? " asked a little voice near him, 
very plaintively. It was the Anemone. 

3. " Why, don't you see how blue it is ? " answered 
Johnny. 

4. " How can I see, when I haven't any eyes ? " 

6. "That's so! you haven't any eyes; I never 
thought of that. Still, it seems to me you have rather 
a nice thing of it out here, anyhow ; plenty of cool air 
and shade, with just enough sun&hine." 

6. "Yes," said the little flower, wistfully; "it's 
very nice, all except the bears." 

7. "Bears!'' exclaimed Johnny. "Why, you're 
not afraid of a hear, are you ? Bears don't care any- 
thing about anemones; no bear would run after you ! " 
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a ^^ No ; he wouldn't run after me, but he might 
run over me, you see ; and that's why I'm afraid of 
them." 

9. " But there aren't any bears here," said Johnny. 

10. " How do you know that ? " asked the Anemone. 

11. " Why, I've read about bears in books, and my 
teachers have told me something about them, too. 
There are grizzly bears out in the Rocky Mountains, 
and polar bears up in the Arctic regions ; but there 
aren't any bears at all in these woods." 

12. " Dear me ! " said the Anemone. " How splen- 
did it must be to be able to know things ! If you 
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only knew what a load you have taken off my mind ! 
So your teacher told you that ; do you suppose I could 
hire a teacher to come out here and teach me ? " 

13. " I don't know/' answered Johnny, doubtfully. 
" I guess not ; teachers have to be paid, you know, 
and you don't earn any money, I suppose ? " 

14. " No," said the little flower, ruefully. " I can't 
earn money ; can you ? " 

15. " Yes, indeed ! perfect heaps of it, shoveling 
snow and weeding the garden, and such things. But 
then I don't have to pay the teacher with that ; papa 
pays the teacher. I spend my money for candy and 
things. When I'm a man, I expect to earn money 
enough to have everything I want." 

16. " Dear me ! what would I not give for such a 
chance as yours," said the Anemone. " I should like 
so much to learn things : you don't happen to know 
any teacher who would come and teach me for noth- 
ing, do you ? " 

17. " No," said Johnny, decidedly, " I don't. But 
I'll tell you what I could do : I could bring some of 
the boys out here to tell you things." 

18. " And do they know a great deal ? " 

19. '^ Well, we don't know as much as the teachers, 
of course; but we know more," — Johnny hesitated 
a moment, trying to put the matter as delicately as 
possible, — " we know more than some people." 
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20. " And do you learn something every day ? " 

21. '' Yes/' said Johnny, after a moment's reflection ; 
" we learn something every day/' 

22. " Then by and by you'll know a lot ? '' 

23. " Yes, indeed," asserted Johnny, more confi- 
dently this time. " When I'm a man I shall probably 
know all there is to be known." 

24. " Dear me ! What a chance ! But when will 
you bring the boys?" 

25. " Next Saturday, perhaps." 

26. " Next Saturday ! " exclaimed the little flower, 
in dismay. " Why, I shan't be alive next Saturday ! 
I live only twenty-four hours, you know. How many 
hours do you live ? " 

27. " Hours ! " exclaimed Johnny. '^ Why, I hope 
to live seventy-five years^ and maybe I shall live 
longer than that." 

28. " Seventy-five years to live to learn things in ! — 
and a teacher too ! Oh, what a chance ! " 

29. '- Well, it's evident you ought to begin your edu- 
cation at once," said Johnny, with decision. " As you 
haven't much time to spare, don't you think," — again 
Johnny hesitated a moment ; then he asked, a little 
doubtfully : " Would you mind being picked ? " 

30. " Would I mind being picked ! " shrieked the 
Anemone. " How should you like to have your head 
snapped off ? " 
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31. ^^ Not very well ; but you seemed so anxious to 
learn — " 

32. " That's very true," said the Anemone, thought- 
fully. "It's worth a good deal of a sacrifice. It 
was such a relief to know about the bears! and I 
suppose, if you couldn't learn things any other way, 
you would be willing to have a leg or an arm cut off, 
wouldn't you ? " 

33. " Well," said Johnny, evading the question, " I 
was just thinking that if you didn't mind being picked, 
I could take you home to mother ; and just by hearing 
her talk, you would learn heaps of things." 

34. "Mother?" asked the Anemone, lifting her little 
face eagerly. " What is a mother ? " 

35. " Well, I declare ! " exclaimed Johnny. '^Not 
to know what a mother is ! I'm sure I don't know 
how to tell you about her ; you have to have a mother 
to know what she is. She's a dreadful thing not to 
have. I suppose you're like Topsy, and just ' growed ' ? " 

36. " Is Topsy your sister ? " 

37. " No, indeed ; Topsy is a story," explained 
Johnny. 

38. "But how do you know stories?" 

39. " Why, I read them," said Johnny. 

40. " And do your teachers teach you to read ?" 

41. " Yes," said Johnny, reluctantly, conscious that 
he was confessing a great deal of indebtedness to the 
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very teachers and books he had '^ just hated " so, that 
very morning. 

42. " I think you may pick me," said the little 
Anemone, softly. " It may hurt me some, but I 
would rather know something before I die. Please 
pick me right away, and take me home to your 
mother ! " 

43. " I'll tell you what I could do," suggested 
Johnny. " I could take you up, roots and all, with- 
out picking you off the stem, and carry you home in 
my basket. And if any one can make you live a 
little longer than twenty-four hours, mother can." 

44. '- 0, you dear, lovely boy ! " said the grateful 
little Anemone, as Johnny lifted it carefully into his 
basket, roots and all. '- Now you can talk to me all 
the way, and tell me things ; for, as you say, I 
haven't any time to spare." 

45. "Well," said Johnny as he trudged along, "I'm 
sure I didn't think / should ever be a teacher. Do 
you know," — he paused again, in his endeavor to 
speak very politely, — " do you know — anything ? " 

46. "Not much," said the little flower, humbly. "I 
only know what you've told me this morning." 

47. "Well, that's something to begin with," said 
Johnny, encouragingly. " I don't always know what 
my teacher has told me in the morning. Dear me ! 
that reminds me ; he did tell me this morning that if 
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I were going to the woods to-day, he wished I would 
bring him an anemone for his collection. Now, if 
you like, you can be pressed and put into a book, and 
have your name written under you, and be shown to 
lots and lots of children; and then, don't you see, 
you'll be a teacher, too ; and, between you and me, 
it's a great deal' better fun to teach than to learn." 

48. " Is it ? " said the Anemone, eagerly. " I like 
learning so much, that it doesn't seem as if I could 
like teaching any better. But I think I shall let you 
press me and put me in the book." 

49. And when Johnny brought his teacher the 
anemone, and told him about it, the teacher smiled, 
and wrote on the blackboard as the day's motto for 
all the children to learn by heart : 

" Bememher, nothing is so insignificant but it may 
teach something, and no one so wise but he may learn 
something. " 





SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 




I. New words : 






trMged 


re IM' 


e6l lee'tion 


dou6t'ful ly 


shrieked (t) 


htim'bly 


c6n fgssing 


In d66t'6d n6ss 


polar 


6v'I dent 


stig g6st'6d 


h6§1tat6d 


grlz'zly 


c6n'fl dent 


as sgrt'Sd 


educa'tion 



H. "Words defined: (1) anSm'on^, a small wild flower; 
(2) plam'tlve ly, sadly; (6) wist'ful ly, longingly; (14) rue'ful 1^, 
sorrowfully; (21) re flgc'tion, thought; (29) de ci'sion (d$ slzh'tin), 
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firmness; (32) sie'rl fice (-fiz), anything given up for the sake 
of something else ; (33) ^ vSid'lng, avoiding ; (41) r$ iGc'tant ly, 
unwillingly ; (41) c6n'scious (-shtis), feeling, knowing; (49) In- 
slg nif 1 cant, mean, small. 

What difference would you make in the tones of voice used 
in reading what is said by Johnny and the Anemone ? 

In paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 some words are printed in italics. 
These words should be spoken in such a way as to call attention 
to them, — that is, in such a way as to make them emphatic. 

In paragraph 9, what inflection would you give on here f 



XLI. THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

By Jacob and Wilhklm Grimm. 

For a brief account of these authors, see page 94 of the Third 
Reader of this series. "The Sleeping Beauty" is one of the many 
German Household Tales that were collected by the Brothers Grimm 
and published in 1812-14. 

1. In times past there lived a king and a queen, 
who said to each other every day of their lives, 
-' Would that we had a child ! " and yet they had 
none. But it happened once that when the queen 
was bathing, there came a frog out of the water, and 
he squatted on the ground, and said to her, " Thy 
wish shall be fulfilled ; before a year has gone by, 
thou shalt bring a daughter into the world." 

2. And as the frog foretold, so it happened ; and 
the queen bore a daughter so beautiful that the king 
could not contain himself for joy, and he ordained a 
great feast. To this feast he bid not only his rela- 
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tions, friends, and acquaintances, but also the wise 
women, that they might be kind and favorable to the 
child. There were thirteen of them in his kingdom, 
but, as he had provided only twelve golden plates for 
them to eat from, one of them had to be left out. 

3. However, the feast was celebrated with all 
splendor ; and as it drew to an end, the wise women 
stood forward to present to the child their wonderful 
gifts : one bestowed virtue, one beauty, a third riches,, 
and so on, whatever there is in the world to wish for. . 

4. And when eleven of them had said their say, in 
came the uninvited thirteenth, burning t6 revenge 
herself, and, without greeting or respect, she cried 
with a loud voice, " In the fifteenth year of her 
age the princess shall prick herself with a spindle 
and shall fall down lifeless." 

5. Without speaking one more word she turned 
away and left the hall. Every one was terrified at 
her words, when the twelfth wise woman came for- 
ward, for she had not yet bestowed her gift, and 
though she could not do away with the evil prophecy, 
yet she could soften it ; so she said, '• The princess 
shall not die, but shall fall into a deep sleep for a 
hundred years/' 

6. Now, the king, being desirous of saving his 
child even from this misfortune, gave commandment 
that all the spindles in his kingdom should be burnt 
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up. The maiden grew up, adorned with all the gifts 
of the wise women ; and she was so lovely, modest, 
sweet, and kind, and clever, that no one who saw her 
could help loving her. 

7. It happened one day, she being already fifteen 
years old, that the king and queen rode abroad, and 
the maiden was left behind alone in the castle. She 
wandered about into all the nooks and corners, and 
into all the chambers and parlors, as the fancy took 
her, till at last she came to an old tower. She 
climbed the narrow winding stair, which led to a 
little door with a rusty key sticking out of the lock ; 
she turned the key, and the door opened, and there 
in the little room sat an old woman with a spindle, 
diligently spinning her flax. 

8. "Good day, mother,'' said the princess. 
" What are you doing ? " 

9. " I am spinning," answered the old woman, 
nodding her head. 

10. " What thing is that that twists round so 
briskly ? " asked the maiden, and, taking the spindle 
into her hand, she began to spin ; but no sooner had 
she touched it than the evil prophecy was fulfilled, 
and she pricked her fingers with it. In that very 
moment she fell back on the bed that stood there, 
and lay in a deep sleep. 

11. And this sleep fell upon the whole castle ; the 
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king and queen, who had returned and were in the 
great hall, fell fast asleep, and with them the whole 
court. The horses in their stalls, the dogs in the 
yard, the pigeons on the roof, the flies on the wall, 
the very fire that flickered on the hearth, became 
still and slept like the rest ; and the meat on the spit 
ceased roasting, and the cook, who was going to pull 
the scullion's hair for some mistake he had made, let 
him go, and went to sleep. And the wind ceased, 
and not a leaf fell from the trees about the castle. 

12. Then round about that place there grew a 
hedge of thorns thicker every year, until at last the 
whole castle was hidden from view, and nothing of 
it could be seen but the vane on the roof. And a 
rumor went abroad in all that country of the beauti- 
ful sleeping Rosamond, for so was the princess called ; 
and from time to time many kings' sons came and 
tried to force their way through the hedge ; but it 
was impossible for them to do so, for the thorns held 
fast together like strong hands, and the young men 
were caught by them, and, not being^able to get free, 
there died a lamentable death. 

13. Many a long year after there came a king's 
son into that country, and heard an old man tell 
how there should be a castle standing behind the 
hedge of thorns, and that there a beautiful enchanted 
princess named Rosamond had slept for a hundred 
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years, and with her the king and queen and the 
whole court. The old man had been told by his 
grandfather that many kings' sons had sought to pass 
the thorns and had died a miserable death. 

14. Then said the young man, " 1 do not fear to 
try ; I shall see the lovely Rosamond." In vain the 
good old man tried to dissuade him. 

15. For now the hundred years were at an end, and 
the day had conie when Rosamond should be awak- 
ened. When the prince drew near the hedge of 
thorns, it was changed to a hedge of beautiful large 
lowers, which parted and bent aside to let him pass, 
and then closed behind him in a thick hedge. When 
he reached the castle yard, he saw the horses and 
brindled hunting dogs lying asleep, and on the roof 
the pigeons were sitting with their heads under their 
wings. And when he came indoors, the flies on the 
wall were asleep, the cook in the kitchen had her 
hand uplifted to strike the scullion, and the kitchen 
maid had the black fowl on her lap ready to pluck. 

16. Then he mounted higher, and saw in the hall 
the whole court lying asleep, and above them on their 
thrones slept the king and queen. And still he went 
farther, and all was so quiet that he could hear his 
own breathing; and at last he came to the tower, 
and went up the winding stair, and opened the door 
of the little room where Rosamond lay. 
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17. And when he saw her looking so lovely in her 
sleep, he could not turn away his eyes ; and presently 
he stooped and kissed her, and she awoke and opened 
her eyes, and looked very kindly on him. And she 




rose, and they went forth together. Then, too, the 
king and the queen and the whole court waked up, 
and gazed about with great eyes of wonderment. 

18. And the horses in the yard got up and shook 
themselves ; the hounds sprang up and wagged their 
tails ; the pigeons on the roof drew their heads from 
under their wings, looked round, and flew into the 
field; the flies on the wall crept on a little farther; 
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the kitchen fire leaped up and blazed and cooked the 
meat ; the joint on the spit began to roast ; the cook 
gave the scullion such a box on the ear that he roared 
out, and the maid went on plucking the fowl. 

19. Then the wedding of the prince and Rosa- 
mond was held with all splendor, and they lived very 
happily together until the end of their lives. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: 



twists 


stooped (t) 


brln'dled 


R6§'am6nd 


bafliing 


squat'ted 


thir'teenth 


r6 la'tion? 


kliig'd6m 


dmgh't^T 


^ l6v'en 


c6m mand'inent 


rast'y 


fore told' 


b6 sto?t'ed' 


Im p6s'sl ble 


ru'mOr 


ful filled' 


flick 'gred 


tin In vit'gd 


YlT'tte 


spln'ning 


dS §Ir'oiis 


n6v 6r the l6ss' 



n. Words defined: (2) or darned', appointed; (3) q6l'6 bra- 
t6d, duly observed; (3) spl6n'd3r, great pomp and display; 
(4) spln'dle, the rod or pin in spinning wheels by which the thread 
is twisted; (5) t6r' rifled, filed 2vith terror; (5) prOph'^^y, a 
statement of something to come; (6) adorned', graced, decked; 
(11) spit, a slender iron rod for holding meat ivhile roasting; 
(11) sciil'lion(-ytin), a servant who cleans pots and kettles in a 
kitchen; (12) vane, a contrivance to show which tvay the wind 
blows; (12) lam'6n ta ble, sorrowful; (13) 6n chant '6d, charmed; 
(17) won'dgrment, surprise; (18) joint, a large inece of meat. 

m. "Word building: By using suffixes, the following word- 
forms are made from the word rusty : rustier, rustiest, rustiness. 
The suffix ness means state of being. Note the fact that final y 
is changed to i when er, est, or ness is suffixed to rusty. 

Use suffixes and form three other words from each of the 
following : sleepy, happy, lovely, lively, gloomy, greedy, steady. 
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EASY LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 

XLII. EYES AND NO EYES. 
By Charles Eingslet. 

This lesson is taken from the preface to " Madam How and Lady 
Why," a book containing a series of familiar talks with the author's 
pupils. Its language is so plain and simple and direct that it can \>e 
read with delight by young persons. It contains a dozen chapters, 
each of which treats, in a most interesting way, some objects in 
nature. 

The author was born in England in 1819, and died there in 1875. 
Among his numerous works, the juvenile story, " The Water Babies," 
is perhaps tlie most popular. 

1. My dear Boys : When I was your age, there 
were no such children's books as there are now. Those 
which we had were few and dull, and the pictures in 
them ugly and mean, while you have your choice of 
books without number. They are clear, amusing, and 
pretty, as well as really instructive, and on subjects 
which were only talked of fifty years ago by a few 
learned men, and very little understood even by them. 

2. So, if mere reading of books would make wise 
men, you ought to grow up much wiser than us old 
fellows. But mere reading of wise books will not 
make you wise men : you must use for yourselves the 
tools with which books are made wise ; and these are 
your eyes, and ears, and common sense. 
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3. Now, among those very old-fashioned boys' books 
was one which taught me that ; and therefore I am 
more grateful to it than if it had been as full of won- 
derful pictures as all the natural history books you 
ever saw. Its name was "Evenings at Home " ; and 
in it was a story called " Eyes and No Eyes " ; and it 
began thus : — 

'' Well, Robert, where have you been walking 
this afternoon?" said Mr. Andrews to one of his 
pupils at the close of a holiday. 

4. Robert had been to Broom Heath, and round by 
Camp Mount, and home through the meadows. But 
it was very dull, he thought. He saw hardly a single 
person. He had much rather have gone by the turn- 
pike road. 

5. Presently in comes Master William, and terribly 
dirty and wet he is ; he never before had such a pleas- 
ant walk, he says ; and he has brought home his hand- 
kerchief full of curiosities. 

6. He has a piece of mistletoe and wants to know 
what it is ; he has seen a woodpecker and a wheatear, 
and gathered strange flowers on the heath ; he has 
hunted a pewit because he thought its wing was broken, 
till of course it led him into a bog, and very wet he 
got. 

7. But he did not mind it, because he fell in with 
an old man cutting turf, who told him all about turf- 
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cutting. And then he went up a hill, and saw a grand 
prospect and twenty things more ; and so on, and so 
on, till he had brought home curiosities enough, and 
thoughts enough, to last him a week. 

8. Whereon Mr. Andrews, who seems to have been 
a very sensible old gentleman, tells him all about his 
curiosities ; and then it comes out — if you will believe 
it — that Master William has been over the very same 
ground as Master Robert, who saw nothing at all. 

9. Whereon Mr. Andrews says, wisely enough, in 
his solemn, old-fashioned way : — 

"So it is. One man walks through the world 
with his eyes open, another with his eyes shut; and 
upon this difference depends all the superiority of 
knowledge which one man acquires over another. I 
have known sailors who had been in all the quarters 
of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs 
of the public houses. 

10. " On the other hand, Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making observations useful to 
mankind. The observing eye and inquiring mind find 
matter of improvement and delight in every ramble. 
You then, William, continue to use your eyes. And 
you, Robert, learn that eyes were given to you to 
use." 

11. So said Mr. Andrews ; and so I say. Therefore 
I beg all among you to think over this story, and 
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settle in your own minds whether you will be Eyes 
or No Eyes. Whether you will, as you grow up, look 
and see for yourselves what happens ; or whether you 
will let other people look for you, or pretend to look, 
and dupe you, and lead you about — the blind leading 
the blind, till both fall into the ditch. 

12. Using your eyes, or not using them, is a ques- 
tion of doing Right or doing Wrong. God has given 
you eyes ; it is your duty to God to use them. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New words: 

tool§ thSre'fOre pr6s'p6ct crirl5s1tle§ 

tigly s6l'em?i his'to i1e§ superiority 

pg'wlt ae quire§' hancZ'kgr chief Im prove'inent 

ram'ble s6n'sl ble In strQet'Ive 6b §gr va'tion 

n. "Words defined: (4) turn'pike road, a road on ichich there 
are turnpikes, or tailgates for collecting tolls, or money, from its 
users; (6) ml§71et5e, an evergreen plant growing on trees; 

(6) wheat 'ear, a small European bird; (6) heath, a tract of country 
avergrown with shrubs; (6) bog, a piece of icet, marshy ground; 

(7) turf, a substance consisting of roots and moss ichich can he 
dried and used for fuel; (10) Chan'n6l, the body of tenter lying 
between England and France; (10) mankind', the human race; 
(11) dupe, deceive, cheat, 

in. Questions : How are books " made wise " ? How do 
persons become wise ? Where had Kobert and William been ? 
Why were both not equally delighted ? What do you know 
about Franklin ? Has the story, " Eyes and No Eyes," taught 
you anything ? If so, what ? 
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XLIII. VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 

Bt Charles Kingslkt. 

This lesson is abridged from Chapter III of "Madam How and 
Lady Why." 

1. You want to know why the people in Peru and 
Ecuador should expect an earthquake ? Simply be- 
cause they have had so many already. The shaking 
of the ground in those countries goes on so frequently 
that the people have almost ceased to care about it. 
They hope that no very heavy shock will come, but 
now and then they are terribly mistaken. 

2. For instance, in the province of Quito, in the 
year 1797, from thirty to forty thousand people were 
killed at once by an earthquake. Once since then 
thousands more were killed in the very same country 
and in the very same way. 

3. The towns are built, most of them, close to the 
volcanoes, and these volcanoes are the highest and 
most terrible in the world. Wherever there are vol- 
canoes, there will be earthquakes, You may have 
earthquakes without volcanoes now and then, but 
volcanoes without earthquakes, seldom or never. 

4. How does that come to pass? Does a volcano 
make earthquakes ? No ; we may rather say that 
earthquals'es are trying to make volcanoes. Vol- 
canoes are the holes which the steam underground 
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has burst open that it may escape into the air above. 
These holes are the chimneys of the great blast 
furnaces underground. 

5. And are there many volcanoes in the world? 
You have heard of Vesuvius in Ital}', Etna in Sicily, 




and Hecla in Iceland. Hundreds of others are found 
among the mountains of America, Asia, Africa, and 
on the isles of the sea. A long line of volcanoes 
can be traced over the surface of the earth. It seems 
as if the melted stuff inside of the volcanoes is for- 
ever trying to force its way out. 

6. Now we can understand why earthquakes should 
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be most common near volcanoes ; and we can under- 
stand, too, why they would be worst before a volcano 
breaks out, because then the steam is trying to escape. 
People living near volcanoes are glad to see them 
blazing and spouting, because then they have hope 
that the steam has found its way out, and for some 
time there will be no further quaking of the earth. 

7. However, volcanoes can never be .trusted. No 
one knows when one will break out or what it will 
do. Those who live close to them, as the city of 
Naples is close to Mount Vesuvius, must not be 
astonished if they are blown up or swallowed up 
without warning. 

8. We know what happened to that same Mount 
Vesuvius more than eighteen hundred years ago, in 
the old Roman times. For ages and ages it had been 
lying quiet like any other hill. Beautiful cities were 
built at its foot. Fair gardens, vineyards, and or- 
chards covered the mountain slopes. 

9. As for the mountain being a volcano, who ever 
thought of that ? To be sure, on the top of it was 
a great round crater, a few hundred yards deep ; but 
that was all overgrown with bushes and wild vines. 
What sign of fire was there in that ? It had never 
harmed any one, and how could it harm them ? 

10. So they all lived on meriily and happily enough 
till the year a.d. 79. And then Pompeii and the 
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towns and cities for miles around were l)uried under 
clouds of ashes and cinders and streams of lava. 

11. After this great eruption Vesuvius fell asleep, 
and did not awake again for more than a hundred 
years. But in our times it has been more active, and 
now hardly a year passes without its sending out 
smoke and ashes, or streams of lava. 

12. Most volcanoes are rocky cones in the top of 
which there are great cups called craters. The cone 
itself has been built up from the cinders and rocks 
that have been thrown up from time to time. 

13. In North America, and other parts of the 
world, there are hundreds of once active volcanoes, 
but for ages they have shown no sign of life, and 
now they are cold and bare. In some places forests 
are growing over the bi*oad streams of lava that 
once poured out of their sides. 

14. The dust and ashes thrown out of these vol- 
canoes, now extinct, were carried far away and 
scattered over the bare valleys. The rich soil thus 
formed now produces some of the finest crops of 
wheat that are grown in the United States. 

15. So we see that active volcanoes may carry 
ruin and death down their glowing sides. Also, it 
appears that they scatter dust and ashes over the 
wide valleys and thus make their soil richer and 
more productive than ever before. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words: 



sh6ck 


Qln'dgrg 


pr6 dfic'tlve 


Et'na 


bUst 


6x tinct' 


$ rtip'tion 


H6c'la 


coneg 


garth'qiiake 


vlne'ySrdg 


prSv'Inqe 



n. QuestionB: Find Peru and Ecuador (Bkwador') on a 
map of South America. What great chain of mountains runs 
through this country ? Where is Quito (Ke'to) ? 

On a map of Europe find Iceland, Sicily, Naples. 



XWV. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE — HOW TO 
ENTER AND TO USE IT. 

Bt Arabella B. Buoklet. 

PART I. 

It is only within the last seventy years that people have under- 
stood much of the means by which have been shaped the mountains, 
canons, valleys, prairies, and beaches of the earth's surface. In 1830 
a great geologist. Sir Charles Lyell, published the first of a series of 
volumes which give a correct account of the formation of the crust of 
the earth. 

His assistant and secretary from 1867 to 1875 was Miss Buckley, 
the author of this lesson. She has written several books for young 
people, in which the facts of science are so presented that they can be 
understood and enjoyed. Among these works are ** A Short History 
of Natural Science " and " The Fairyland of Science." Both these 
books are as entertaining as any story of adventure and contain a 
large amount of valuable information. 

The latter is made up of a series of lectures delivered to an 
audience of children in London. This lesson includes the greater 
part of the first lecture, which was intended to lead up to descriptions 
of the wonders of the atmosphere, of the ocean, of minerals, and of 
plant and animal life. 
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1. I have promised to introduce you to-day to 
the Fairyland of Science. This is a bold promise, 
seeing that most of you probably look upon science 
as a bundle of dry facts, while Fairyland is all that is 
beautiful, and full of poetry and imagination. But 
I thoroughly believe myself, and hope to prove to 
you, that science is full of beautiful pictures of real 
poetry, and of wonder-working fairies. 

2. What is more, I promise you they shall be true 
fairies, whom you will love just as much when you 
are old and gray-headed as when you are young. 
You will be able to call up these fairies whenever 
you wander by land or by sea, through meadows 
or through wood, through water or through air; 
though they will always remain . invisible, yet you 
will see their wonderful power at work everywhere 
around you. 

3. Let us first see, for a moment, what kind of 
tales science has to tell, and how far they are equal 
to the old fairy tales we all know so well. Who 
does not remember the tale of " The Sleeping 
Beauty," and how, under the spell of the angry 
wise woman, the maiden pricked herself with the 
spindle and slept a hundred years ? 

4. Then, when the hundred years had passed, the 
prince came, the thorny hedge opened before him, 
now bearing beautiful flowers ; and he, entering the 
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castle, reached the room where the princess lay, 
and with one sweet kiss raised her and all around 
her to life again. 

Can science bring any tale to match this ? 

5. Tell me, is there anything in this world more 
busy and active than water as it rushes along in 
the swift brook, or spouts up. in the fountain, or 
trickles down from the roof, or ripples on the sur- 
face of the pond as the wind blows over it? But, 
have you never seen this water spellbound and 
motionless ? 

6. Look out of the window some cold, frosty 
morning in the winter ; see the little brook which 
yesterday was flowing gently past the house ; how 
still it lies ! Notice the ripples on the pond ; they 
have become fixed and motionless. Look up at the 
roof of the house. There, instead of living doves 
merely charmed to sleep, we have running water 
caught in the very act of falling and turned into 
icicles. 

7. On every tree and bush you will catch the 
water drops napping in the form of tiny crystals, 
while the fountain looks like a tree of glass. Even 
the damp of your own breath lies on the window 
pane, frozen into delicate patterns like fern leaves 
of ice. 

8. All this water was yesterday flowing busily, or 
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falling drop by drop, or floating invisibly in the air ; 
now it is all canght and spellbound — by whom ? 
By the enchantments of the frost giant, who holds 
it fast in his grip and will not let it go. 

9. But wait awhile ; the deliverer is coming. In 
a few weeks or days, or it may be in a few hours, 
the brave sun will shine down, the dull gray, leaden 
sky will melt before him, as the hedge gave way 
before the prince in the fairy tale, and when the 
sunbeam gently kisses the frozen water, it will be set 
free. Then the brook will flow on again ; the frost 
drops will be shaken from the trees, the icicles fall 
from the roof, the moisture trickle down the window 
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pane, and in the bright warm sunshine all will be 
alive again. 

Is not this a fairy tale of nature ? Such as these 
it is which science tells. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

faets btin'dle cr^s'talg po'StrJ- 

sci'enQe pat't6rng trtc'kle§ foun'tain 

n. "Words defined: (1) thor' diighly^, fully ; (5) sp€inx)und, 
held by a spell, charmed; (5) mo'tion l6ss, without motion, at rest; 
(6) i'Qicle, a mass of ice formed by the freezing of dripping 
water; (8) 6n chant'ments, charms; (9) d$ llv'gr 6r, one who de- 
livers or frees; (9) Ifiad'en, like lead in color; (9) mois'ture, 
a small amount of liquid. 

m. Questions: Tell what you think "science" means as 
used in paragraph 1. 

What is the meaning of " nature " in the last paragraph ? 

Have you ever seen any part of nature ? 



XLV. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
PART II. 

1. Again, who has not heard of Catskin, who 
came out of a hollow tree, bringing a walnut contain- 
ing three beautiful dresses : the first glowing as the 
sun, the second pale and beautiful as the moon, the 
third spangled like the starlit sky, and each so fine 
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and delicate that all three could he packed in a nut? 
But science can tell of shells so tiny that a wliole 
group of them will lie on the point of a pin, and 
many thousands may be packed into a walnut shell. 
Each one of these tiny structures is not the mere 
dress, but the home of a living animal. And what 
is more, the new creature that lives in it has built 
it out of the foam of the sea, though he himself is 
nothing more than a drop of jelly. 

2. Any one who has read the " Wonderful Travel- 
ers " must recollect the man whose sight was so keen 
that he could hit the eye of a fly sitting on a tree 
two miles away. But tell me, can you see gas 
before it is lighted, even when it is coming out of 
the gas jet close to your eyes ? Yet, if you learn 
to use that wonderful instrument, the spectroscope, 
it will enable you to tell one kind of gas from 
another, even when they are both ninety-one millions 
of miles away on the face of the sun. 

3. Nay, more, the spectroscope will read for you 
the nature of the different gases in the far-distant 
stars, billions of miles away. It will actually tell 
you whether you can find there any of the same 
metals that we have on the earth. 

4. We might find hundreds of such fairy tales in 
the domain of science, but these three will serve as 
examples. We must pass on to make the acquaint- 
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ance of the science fairies themselves, and see if they 
are as real as our old friends. 

5. Tell me, why do you love fairyland? What 
is its charm ? Is it not that things happen so sud- 
denly, so mysteriously, and without man having to do 
with it ? In fairyland, flowers blow, houses spring up 
like Aladdin's palace in a single night, and people are 
carried hundreds of miles in an instant by the touch 
of a fairy wand. 

6. And then this land is not some distant country 
to which we can never hope to travel. It is here in 
the midst of us, only our eyes must be open or we 
cannot see it. Ariel and Puck did not live in some 
unknown region. On the contrary, Ariel's song is — 

" Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly, 
After summer merrily." 

7. The peasant falls asleep some evening in a 
wood ; his eyes are opened by a fairy wand, so that 
he sees the little goblins and imps dancing round 
him on the greensward, drinking out of acorn cups, 
fighting with blades of grass, and riding on grass- 
hoppers. 

8. So, too, the gallant knight, riding to save some 
poor oppressed maiden, dashes across the foaming 
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torrent; just in the middle, as he is being swept 
away, his eyes are opened, and he sees fairy water 
nymphs soothing his terrified liorse and guiding him 
gently to the opposite shore. 

9. These sprites are close at hand to the simple 
peasant or the gallant knight, or to any one who has 
the gift of the fairies and can see them. But the man 
who scoffs at them, and does not believe in them, or 
care for them, he never sees them. Only now and 
then they play him an ugly trick, leading him into 
some bog and leaving him to get out as he may. 

10. But exactl}' all this which is true of the fairies 
of our childhood is true, too, of the fairies of science. 
There are forces around us, and among us, which I 
shall ask you to allow me to call fairies ; these are 
ten thousand times more wonderful, more magical, 
and more beautiful in their work than those of the 
old fairy tales. They, too, are invisible, and many 
people live and die without ever seeing them or car- 
ing to see them. 

11. These people go about with their eyes shut, 
either because they will not open them, or because 
no one has taught them how to see. They fret and 
worry over their own little work and their own petty 
troubles, and do not know how to rest and refresh 
themselves, by letting the fairies open their eyes and 
show them the calm, sweet pictures of nature. 
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12. They are like Peter Bell of whom Wordsworth 

wrote : — 

" A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

But we will not be like these ; we will open our eyes 
and ask, " Wliut are these forces or fairies, and how 
can we see them ? " 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

wand j^l'lj" do mSm' green'sward 

brim eow'sllp strtic'ture§ In'stru ment 

sc5ffs span'gled bll7i6n§ (-ytinz) spfic'tro scope 

couch sooth'Ing t6r'rent ac'tuallj- 

packed (t) gal'lant foam'Ing mystg'rlotisly 

n. Notes: A lad 'din, a character in the famous book of 
tales, " Arabian Nights." 

A'riel, an airy spirit that plays a part in Shakespeare's 
"Tempest." 

Ptick, a famous fairy, sometimes called Robin Goodfellow ; 
Puck is a i)rominent character in Shakespeare's " Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 

Nymph (nimf), a goddess who is supposed to dwell in the 
mountains, woods, or waters. 

Sprite, another name for a fairy, or elf. 



Wordsworth was a famous English poet who was born in 
1770 and died in 1850. "Peter Bell " is the title of one of his 
poems; it aims to show the beauty and glory of the commonest 
things in nature. 
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XLVI. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
PART III. 

1. Go out into the country, and sit down quietly 
and watch nature at work. Listen to the wind as it 
blows ; look at the clouds rolling overhead, and the 
waves rippling on the pond at your feet. Hearken 
to the brook as it flows by ; watch the flower buds 
opening one by one, and then ask yourself, '' How is 
aU this done ? " 

2. Go out in the evening and see the dew gather 
drop by drop upon the grass, or trace the delicate 
frost crystals which, deck every blade on a winter's 
morning. Look at the vivid flashes of lightning in 
a storm, and listen to the pealing thunder : and then 
tell me, by what machinery is all this wonderful work 
done. 

3. Man does none of it, neither could he stop it if 
he were to trv ; for it is all the work of those invisible 
forces or fairies whose acquaintance I wish you to 
make. Day and night, summer and winter, storm or 
calm, these fairies are at work ; we may hear them 
and know them, and make friends of them if we will. 

4. There is only one gift we must have before 
we can learn to know them — we must have imagi- 
nation. I do not mean mere fancy, which creates 
unreal images and impossible monsters, but imagina- 
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tion, the power of making pictures or images in onr 
mind, of that which is, though it is invisible to us. 

5. Most children have this glorious gift, and love 
to picture to themselves all that is told them, and to 
hear the same tale over and over again till they see 
every bit of it as if it were real. This is why they 
are sure to love science if its tales are told them 
aright. I, for one, hope the day may never come 
when we shall lose that childish clearness of vision, 
which enables us through the temporal things which 
are seen, to realize those eternal truths which are 
unseen. 

6. If you have this gift of imagination, come with 
me, and in these lectures we will look for the invisible 
fairies of nature. Watch a shower of rain. Where 
do the drops come from? Why are they round, or 
rather slightly oval ? We shall see that the little 
particles of water of which the raindrops are made, 
were held apart and invisible in the air by heaty one 
of the most wonderful of our forces or fairies, till the 
cold wind passed by and chilled the air. 

7. When there is no longer so much heat, another 
invisible force, cohesion, which is already ready and 
waiting, seized on the tiny particles at once, and 
locked them together in a drop, the closest form in 
which they could lie. Then, as the drops become 
larger and larger, they fell into the grasp of another 
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invisible force, gravitation, which dragged them down 
to the earth, drop by drop, till they made a shower 
of rain. 

8. Now the shower is over, the sun comes out, and 
the ground is soon as dry as though no rain had 
fallen. Tell me, what has become of the raindrops? 
Part, no doubt, have sunk into the ground, and, as 
for the rest, why, you will say the sun has dried them 
up. Yes, but how ? The sun is more than ninety- 
one millions of miles away ; how has he touched the 
raindrops ? 

9. Have you ever heard that invisible waves are 
traveling every second over the space between the 
sun and us ? We shall see how these waves are the 
sun's messengers to the earth, and how they tear 
asunder the raindrops on the ground, scattering them 
in tiny particles too small for us to see, and bearing 
them away to the clouds. Here are more invisible 
fairies working every moment around you, and you 
cannot even look out of the window without seeing 
the work they are doing. 

10. If, however, the day is cold and frosty, the 
water does not fall in a shower of rain ; it comes 
down in the shape of noiseless snow. Go out after 
such a snow shower, on a calm day, and look at some 
of the flakes which have fallen. You will see, if you 
choose good specimens, that they are not mere masses 
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of frozen water, but that each one is a beautiful six- 
pointed crystal star. 

11. How have these crystals been built up ? What 
power has been at work arranging their delicate 
forms ? Up in the clouds another of our invisible 
fairies, which, for the want of a better name, we call 
the "force of crystallization," has caught hold of 
these tiny particles of water before "cohesion" had 
made them into round drops ; and there silently, but 
rapidly, has molded them into those delicate crystal 
stars known as snowflakes. 

12. And now suppose the snow has fallen early in 
the spring. If we clear it from the flower bed on 
the lawn, we may find a little snowdrop peeping up. 
Can you tell me why it grows, where it finds its food, 
what makes it spread out its leaves and add to its 
stalk day by day ? What fairies are at work here ? 

13. First, there is the hidden fairy, " life," and of 
her even our wisest men know but little. But they 
know something of her way of working, and they 
tell us that the fairy sunbeams have been busy here. 
Last year's snowdrop plant caught them and stored 
them up in its bulb, and now, in the spring, the 
warmth and moisture creep down into the earth and 
wake up these little imprisoned sun waves. They 
stir up the matter in the bulb, making it swell until 
it sends out a little shoot through the soil. 
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14. Then the sun waves above ground take up the 
work, and help form the tiny leaves which take food 
out of the air, while the little rootlets below are 
drinking water out of the ground. The invisible 
'' life " and invisible sunbeams are busy here, and so 
the little snowdrop plant grows and blossoms without 
any help from you or me. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 




L New wordB : 




balb 


tin seen' mass'6§ 


ni6s's6n g6r§ 


chilled 


tin rfi'al l6c'ture§ 


Im prI§'oned 


oVal 


noi§€'l6ss sliow'gr 


ma qhin'Sr f 


vlv'Id 


sn6i(7'dr6p spfiq'! men 


Im ag I na'tion 



n. WordB defined: (1) heark'en, listen; (2) peal'Ing, sound- 
ing; (5) vis'ion (vizh'tin), seeing, sight; (5) t6m'p6ral, pertain- 
ing to the time of this life; (5) e tgr'nal, everlasting; (5) re'al Ize, 
feel vividly or strongly ; (7) eo he'sion (-zlitin), the force ivhich 
unites the particles of a body ; (9) a sim'dSr, apart. 

m. Polyphones : Note ^^ tear " as used below : 

**'rhe tear down childhood's cheek that flows/* 

and compare it with " tear " as used in paragraph 9. 
Compare " lead " in the following : 

" Lead^ kindly light" ; 
Missouri produces much lead. 

Words that are the same in written form, but different in 
pronunciation and meaning, are called p5l'y ph6ne§. 

Illustrate by sentences the different meanings of each of 
these polyphones: read, lead, bow, row, sow, bass, slough, 
lower. 
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XLVII. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
PART IV. 

1. One picture more, and then I hope you will 
believe in my fairies. From the cold garden you run 
into the house and find the wood and coal laid in 
the grate and waiting to be lighted. You strike a 
match, and soon there is a blazing fire. Where does 
the heat come from ? Why does the coal burn and 
give out a glowing light ? 

2. Have you not read of gnomes buried down deep 
in the earth in mines, and held fast there till some 
fairy wand has released them, and allowed them to 
come to earth again ? Well, thousands and millions 
of years ago, this coal was plants; and, like the 
snowdrop in the garden, they caught the sunbeams 
and worked them into their leaves. 

3. Then the plants died and were buried deep in 
the earth, and the sunbeams with them ; and like the 
gnomes they lay in prison till the coal was dug out 
by the miners and brought to your grate; and just 
now you yourself took hold of the fairy wand which 
was to release them. You struck a match, and its 
atoms, clashing with atoms of oxygen in the air, set 
the invisible fairies ^^heat" and "chemical attraction " 
to work. These fairies were soon busy within the 
wood and the coal, causing their atoms to clash ; and 
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the sunbeams so long in prison leaped into flames. 
Then you spread out your hands and cried, '" Oli, how 
nice and warm ! " And little thought you that you 
were w^arming yourself with the sunbeams of ages 
and ages ago. 

4. This is no fancy tale ; it is literally true. The 
warmth of a coal fire could not exist if the plants of 
long ago had not used the sunbeams to make their 
leaves, holding them ready to give up their warmth 
again whenever those crushed leaves are consumed. 

5. Now, do you believe in, and care for, my fairy- 
land? Do you care to know how another strange 
fairy, "electricity," flings the lightning across the 
sky and causes the rumbling thunder ? 

6. Would you like to learn how the sun makes pic- 
tures of the world, so that we can carry about with 
us photographs, or sun-pictures, of all the beautiful 
scenery of the earth? And have you any curiosity 
about " chemical action," which works such wonders in 
air, and land, and sea? If you wish to know and make 
friends of these invisible forces, the next question is : 
How are you to enter the Fairyland of Science? 

7. There is one way, and but one way. Like the 
knight or peasant in the fairy tales, you must open 
your eyes. There is no lack of objects; everything 
around you will tell some history if touched with the 
fairy wand of imagination. 
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8. I have often thought, when seeing some sickly 
child drawn along the street, while other children 
romped and played, how much happiness might be 
given to the sick children at home or in hospitals, if 
only they were told stories which lie hidden in the 
things around them. 

9. They need not even move from their beds, for 
sunbeams can fall on them there, and in a sunbeam 
there are stories enough to occupy a month. The fire 
in the grate, the lamp by the bedside, the water in the- 
tumbler, the fly on the ceiling above, the flower in the 
vase on the table, anything, everything that we see 
around us, has its history, and can reveal to us 
nature's invisible fairies. 

10. Only one must wish to see them. If you go 
through the world looking upon everything only as so 
much to eat, to drink, and to use, you will never see 
the fairies of science. But, if you ask yourself why 
things happen, and how the great God above us has 
made and governed this world of ours ; if you listen 
to the wind, and care to learn why it blows; if you 
ask the little flower why it opens in the sunshine and 
closes in the storm ; and if, when you find questions 
which you cannot answer, you will take the trouble 
to hunt out in books, or make experiments to solve 
your own questions, then you will learn to know and 
to love those fairies. 
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11. Mind, I do not advise you to be constantly ask- 
ing questions of other people ; for often a question 
quickly answered is quickly forgotten, but a difficulty 
really hunted down is a triumph forever. 

12. Then, again, you must learn something of the 
language of science. If you travel in a country with 
no knowledge of its language, you can learn very 
little about it. In the same way, if you are to go to 
books to find answers to your questions, you must 
know something of the language they speak. You 
need not learn hard, scientific names, for the best 
books have the fewest of these, but you must really 
understand what is meant by ordinary words. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words : 

s6lve slck'ly 6x 1st' at trac'ti6n 

fllng§ elash'Ing rum'blTng 6x p6r'I inents 

r6mped(t) qeil'Tng eMm'le al e l6c trlq'I ty 

n. "Words defined: (2) r^ leased '(t), let loose, set free; 
(3) at'6m§, the smallest particles of matter ; (3) 6x'jr g6n, a color- 
less gas found in the air and water, and in many solids. Oxygen 
forms about one fourth of the atmosphere by weight, and eight 
ninths of water. (4) llt'Sr al If, really ; (4) e6n sumed', burned 
up; (6) pho'to graphs, pictures produced by the action of light; 
(6) cu rl OS 'I ty, state of being curious, desire to inquire; (8) 
h6s'pl tal§, buildings in ivhich the sick are received and cared 
for; (9) rS veal', 7nake known; (12) scl &n tli'le, pertai^nng to 
science; (12) or'dl na ry, common. 
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XLVIII. ^ SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS. 

1. On a summer s day, if you walk in a field or 
along a river, lake, or pond, you are pretty sure to 
find quite a number of living creatures. They are 
flying in the air, or sporting on the land and water. 
You may see gay butterflies and singing birds flitting 
about in sunshine and shade ; and in the brook you 
may catch sight of the shiny fish and minnows. 

2. But, besides all these, there is a host of wonder- 
ful little creatures that make their homes on land 
and in the water. Some men have spent their lives 
in observing them, and strange, indeed, are the 
accounts which they give of their forms and habits. 

3. Some of these creatures are small — so small 

that our eyes need a helper if we 
would observe the wonders of their 
tiny bodies. The microscope is 
this helper. Under its glasses 
the smallest object that can be 
seen by the naked eye is magni- 
fied so that it appears large and 
distinct. 

4. Some of these little beings 
are called insects. But what 
is an insect? you may ask. An 
insect is an animal without bones. Its covering is a 
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sort of horny substance which appears to be cut in, 
and thus divided into rings ; msect means rat in. 

5. Bees, ants, beetles, flies, gnats, moths, butterflies, 
bugs, and grasshoppers are all insects. Instead of 
lungs and blood vessels like ours, they have curious 
little breathing places along their sides. These con- 
nect with small pipes through which the air passes on 
its way direct to the blood. 

6. Each of the two eyes of an insect appears very 
wonderful when seen imder tlie microscope. Each 
is composed of many single eyes, and under a good 
instrument looks like a paved street. 

7. In their perfect state, insects have six legs and 
two pairs. of wings. You will note that I say perfect 
state, for you must know that every insect has a 
strange and interesting history. 

8. For example, take the mosquito, an insect that 
is common in nearly all parts of the world. In the 
summer mosquitoes are the burden of the life of the 
miner in Alaska, and the marshes of the south swarm 
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with them. Wherever there are stagnant water and 
warm weather, you will find the buzzing mosquito. 

9. You may read its history in books ; or, what is 
better, you may write it for yourself. By observing 
what happens in a barrel of rain water in the sum- 
mer, you will be ^ble to give a very good account of 
the changes through which the animal passes before 
it becomes a full-grown mosquito. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



New words : 






lang§ 


na'kgd 


c6n n6ct' 


m6s qid'to 


m6tii§ 


horn'y 


dl vid'gd 


grass 1i6p p6r 


bee'tle§ 


stag'nant 


6b §6rv1ng 


mi'ero sc6p6 


marsh'gg 


bar'rel 


breath'Ing 


raag'n! fled 


glass '6§ 


c6in po§ed' 


Alas'ka 


blood' v6s s6l 



XLIX. THE MOSQUITO. 

1. The mosquito begins 
life as a tiny egg on the sur- 
face of some pool of stag- 
nant water. One by one the 
patient mother deposits two 
or three hundred eggs and 
glues them together so that they form a cunning 
little raft or boat. These rafts may be seen float- 
ing around on pools, or in a barrel of rain water. 
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2. After about three days, the eggs begin to 
hatch. Each egg produces a little worm-like creature, 
called a larva. It escapes from the raft, and goes 
wiggling through the water. And a lively fellow is 
this same larva. If you can get it still under the 
microscope, you will find that it has a head, with 
two large dark eyes, a round body, and a long 
curious tail. 

3. When full-grown, the larva is about half an 
inch long, and nimble as a squirrel. Its food is 
gathered from the water by certain hairy organs at- 
tached to its head ; these serve it as hands. 

4. On the opposite end 
of the body, there are two 
other organs that may be 
seen in the cut. One of 
them extends above the 
surface of the water, and 
is the larva's breathing 
tube. The other, extending to the left, is the tiny 
fin or oar by which it is driven through the water. 

5. The breathing tube conveys the air into the 
larva's body. Like the whale or the porpoise, it must 
go to the surface of the water when it breathes. At 
the end of its tail there are valves which let in the 
air, and then close again as it sinks in the water. 

6. In two or three weeks the larva is full-grown. 
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Then it changes into a pupa or chrysalis. In this 
state it eats nothing, though it still moves about. 

7. And now another wonderful change occurs ; the 
pupa does not breathe through its tail, but through 
the front part of its body. Two little horn-shaped 
tubes are developed for this purpose. In this state 
the pupa begins to develop the legs, wings, and other 
parts of a perfect mosquito. 

8. As the pupa grows older, the animal within 
shrinks away from the skin or case, and at last a 
layer of air surrounds it. Then it rises to the surface 
of the water, and the young mosquito breaks through 
the case. For a time the cast-oflf pupa case serves 
as a raft on which the young insect floats until it 
spreads its wings, and a gentle breeze wafts it away. 

9. In its new form there is little to remind us of 
the frisky little wiggler. It now has six hairy legs. 
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four gauzy wings, two plume-like antenna^ or feelers, 
and one proboscis, — the latter is a tube through which 
it sucks its food. The mosquito can no longer live in 
the water ; its home is now in the air, and its food is 
the honey of the flowers. 

10. I think I hear you say, '^ Mosciuitoes suck blood ; 
I know they do." It is true that some mosquitoes 
do suck blood, but all do not. The female insect 
has five keen little lancets, and with these she pierces 
the skin of her victim and causes the blood to flow. 

11. Then it is that her proboscis begins the work 
of taking up the blood, and thus it is that she proves 
herself a literal bloodsucker. But, not content with 
that, the mosquito injects a drop of fluid which acts 
as a poison on many people, and this is why her 
humming is so unwelcome a sound in our ears. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Ne'w words : 

raft valveg 

w^fts glu6§ 

lan'qgts frisk 'y 

lar'vi* nim'ble 

pu'p^ east'-5ff 

n. "Words defined: (1) de pog'Its, places; (2) wlg'gllng, 
moving with a quick, jerking motion; (o) p6r'p6?*s^, an animal 
living in the ocean; (6) e/irys'a lis, the pupa state of such insects 
as the butterfly; (9) an ten'nse (-ne), the movable organs of touch 
which are attached to an insecfs head ; (11) In j6cts', throws into. 



poi'§on 


at tached'(t) 


pi'erQ'gg 


d^v6l'6ped(t) 


eon ve^§' 


6x tending 


re mind' 


blood'sQck 6r 


fe'male 


tin wgl'eome 
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BRAVE DEEDS IN VERSE AND PROSE. 

L. CONEMAUGH. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

The author of this thrilling poem was born in Massachusetts in 
1844. She is the author of many volumes of stories for both children 
and mature readers. Her literary work was begun when only thir- 
teen years old, and since that time her industry has been unfailing. 
She has been prompt to feel the spur of some great public crisis, of 
wrongs demanding to be righted, or of brave deeds deserving tributes 
of praise, such as the one here sung. 

The event referred to occurred at Johnstown, Pa., in May, 1889. 
Years before, the state of Pennsylvania had built a canal through this 
part of the country, and had constructed a great dam across the 
Conemaugh River some miles above Johnstown. The dam was built 
at a very narrow point in the valley ; the top of its solid masonry 
was more than fifty feet higher than the original bed of the river, so 
the pool or reservoir thus formed extended up the valley for miles. 
The dam had stood for many years, but after very heavy rains in the 
mountains it burst, and the mighty flood of waters carried destmction 
to life and property in the valley below. 

1. " Fly to the mountain ! Fly ! " 
Terrible rang the cry. 
The electric soul of the wire 
Quivered like sentient fire. 
The soul of the woman who stood 
Face to face ^vith the flood 
Answered to the shock, 
Like the eternal rock. 
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2. For she stayed 

With her hand on the wire, 

Unafraid, 

Flashing the wild word down 

Into the lower town. 

3. Is there a lower yet and another ? 
Into the valley she and no other 
Can hurl the warning cry : 

'' Fly to the mountain : • Fly! 
The water from Conemaiigh 
Has opened its awful jaw. 
The dam is wide 
On the mountain side ! " 

4. ^^ Fly for your life, oh, fly!" 
They said. 

She lifted her noble head : 

" I can stay at my post and die." 

6. Face to face with duty and death. 
Dear is the drawing of a human breath. 
" Steady, my hand ! Hold fast 
To the trust upon thee cast. 
Steady, my wire ! Go, say 
That death is on the way ! 
Steady, strong wire ! Go, save ! 
Grand is the power you have ! " 
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6. Grander the soul that can stand 
Behind the trembling hand ; 
Grander the woman who dares ; 
Glory her high name wears. 

7. " This message is my last ! " 
Shot over the wire, and passed 
To the listening ear of the land. 
The mountain and the strand 
Reverberate the cry : 

" Fly for your lives, oh, fly ! 
I stay at my post and die." 

8. The torrent took her. God knows all. 
Fiercely the savage currents fall 

To muttering calm. Men count their dead. 
The June sky smileth overhead. 

9. God's will we neither read nor guess. 
Poorer by one more hero less, 

We bow the head and clasp the hand : 
'' Teach us, altho' we die, to stand." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

"Words defined: (1) s6n'ti ent, (-shl ent) having the power of 
feeling; (7) strand, the shore of the sea or ocean; (7) r$ v6r'- 
bSr ate, send backy echo. 

Note. — The Coneniaugh (€)6n'e ma) rises on the western slope 
of the Alleghany Mountains ; its waters find their way into the Ohio 
River. 
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LI. THE RESCUE. 



1. It was a beautiful morning in the month of 
May. The grass along the roadside was white with 
daisies, as the children ran to school. On the way, 
Letty watched Jack chasing the butterflies, while 
Harry amused himself by blowing off the feathery 
dandelion tops to see which way he should go to 
seek his fortune. 

2. They stopped as they passed the railroad bridge 
to look at the lily pads in the marshy water below 
it, and tried to guess how long it would be before 
they could come to g.lther the lilies. Then they 
went on to school as usual. 

3. They did not dream that none of the three 
would ever pass that place in the same careless way 
again. They did not think that the commonplace 
row of railroad ties would be made beautiful for 
them forever after that day by a noble deed — a 
deed that was finer and fairer than even the snowy 
lilies that bloomed in summer under the bridge. 

4. They had just reached the turn of the road 
which passed the bridge, on their way home from 
school that afternoon, when Letty heard a child's 
cry. A very little girl, not more than four years 
old, stood in the middle of the bridge, looking help- 
lessly from one bank to the other. It was not a 
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long distance across, but the child was frightened, 
and it was not in Letty's nature to pass any one 
in trouble. 

6. "What's the matter?" she called. "Wait a 
minute, boys ! How did she ever get there ? " 

6. "I can't get off," cried the child. "I'm afraid. 
Oh, please come and help me ! " 

7. "Stand still, then, and I will," called Letty 
again, beginning to step carefully from one railroad 
tie to another. 

8. Jack and Harry never forgot the next few 
minutes. It seemed as if a flash of lightning had 
engraved the whole picture on their hearts, so 
vividly could they recall it long after. 

9. Letty had gone but a short distance when the 
boys thought they heard a rumbling sound. They 
listened again. The sound grew louder and louder. 
It was the approaching train. They cried in terror 
to their sister, " Letty ! Letty ! come back ! The 
train ! the train ! " 

10. There it was, like a fiery dragon, sweeping 
around the turn ; and there was Letty on the bridge, 
and the child nearer to the opposite side. Letty 
paused for a moment and then, full in the face of 
the coming train, the timid girl sprang on toward 
the stranger child, and caught her in her arms just 
as the engine rolled upon the bridge. 
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11. Harry screamed wildly ; Jack shut his eyes and 
dropped on the grass with a great sob. There was 



i 
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a rush and a nimble, which seerned ages long; a 
shriek from the engine, and then all was still again. 

12. When Jack opened his eyes he saw the train 
had stopped just at the end of the bridge ; that a 
brakeman, witli Harry following him, was halfway 
down the bridge; and beyond them he saw Letty 
herself, crouching on the ties outside the track, with 
the brown head of the little girl lying on her arm. 
They were both very still. '^ Dead ! " thought Jack, 
with a sudden wild feeling that he loved Letty 
dearly, and wanted her to be with him all his life, 
and that he had not been kind to her that morning 
at home. 

13. " Mamma,'' said Harry, afterward, " when we 
got them off the bridge and found they were not 
hurt, but only terribly frightened. Jack and I both 
sat down and cried ! But Letty was crying so hard 
herself, that she didn't notice us ; so don't you tell ! " 

14. That evening, as Letty lay pale and quiet, but 
very happy, in her bed. Jack stole into the room 
with his sword in his hand. It was a black walnut 
sword, with a brown silk cord and tassel on the hilt, 
and Jack was very proud of it. He sat down on the 
side of the bed, and held the sword out to Letty in a 
very embarrassed manner. 

15. " You're the bravest girl I ever heard of ! " he 
said hurriedly ; '' and I'll just own up and say that I 
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never would have dared to do what you did. — and 
besides, I think so much of you, Letty, — and you 
can have my sword, — and FU never be mean to you 
again. So there, now ! " 

16. ^' It was to help tlie little girl that I went," 
said Letty, with a joyous smile ; " and I know you 
w^ould have gone on, too, if you had been on the 
bridge ; so you needn't say I'm braver than you are." 

17. In a short time Letty's mother went into the 
room, and there lay her dear girl sound asleep on the 
bed. There was a look of such gladness in her face 
that the tears sprang to the mother's eyes as she 
thought of what might have been. 

— From St. Nicholas Magazine. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words : 






hilt straii'ggr 


vivid Ij^ 


brake 'man 


shriek tas'sel 


6n graved' 


c6m'm6n plaqe 


pawged f I' 6r y 


crouch'lng 


ap prooch'lng 


recall' fgath'grjr 


htir'rled \f 


6mbar'rassed(t) 



n. "Word analysis: Separate each of the following deriva- 
tive words into Boot and SufflXy and give its literal meaning : 
snowy, marshy, feathery, fiery, wildly, dearly, vividly, terribly, 
beautiful, carefully, careless, hurriedly, joyous. 

m. Explain : (10) " a fiery dragon " ; (10) " in the face of 
the coming train " ; (11) "seemed ages long"; (11) "a shriek 
from the engine " ; (14) " on the hilt." 
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LII. THE FIRE. 
By Anna Sewell. 

This extract is Chapter XVI of "Black Beauty." Many young 
people need no introduction to this admirable story, for the reason 
that they have read it, and in so doing have become friends and 
admirers of its author. 

Chapter XV tells how a gentleman and his wife were being driven 
across the country in England by a young groom, James Howard. 
On the way they stopped over night in a town, and their two horses, 
Black Beauty and Ginger, were stabled for the night. 

1. Later on in the evening, a traveler's horse was 
brought in by the second hostler, and whilst he was 
cleaning him a young man with a pipe in his mouth 
lounged into the stable to gossip. 

2. " I say, Towler/' said the hostler, ''just run up 
the ladder into the loft and put some hay down into 
this horse's rack, will you ? Only, lay down your 

3. " All right," said the other, and went up through 
the trapdoor ; and I heard him step across the floor 
overhead and put down the hay. James came in to 
look at us the last thing, and then the door was 
locked. 

4. I cannot say how long I had slept, nor what 
time in the night it was, but T woke up very uncom- 
fortable, though I hardly knew why. I got up ; the 
air seemed all thick and choking. I heard Ginger 
coughing, and one of the other horses seemed very 
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restless ; it was quite dark, and I could see nothing, 
but the stable seemed full of smoke, and I hardly 
knew how to breathe. 

5. The trapdoor had been left open, and I thought 
that was the place it came through. I listened, and 
heard a soft, rushing sort of noise, and a low crac- 
kling and snapping. I did not know what it was, but 
there was something in the sound so strange that it 
made me tremble all over. The other horses were 
now all awake; some were pulling at their halters, 
others were stamping. 

6. At last I heard steps outside, and the hostler 
who had put up the traveler's horse burst into the 
stable with a lantern, and began to untie the horses, 
and try to lead them out ; but he seemed in such a 
hurry and so frightened himself that he frightened 
me still more. The first horse would not go with 
him ; he tried the second and third, and they, too, 
would not stir. He came to me next, and tried to 
drag me out of the stall by force ; of course that was 
no use. lie tried us all by turns, and then left the 
stable. 

7. No doubt we were very foolish, but danger 
seemed to be all round, and there was nobody we 
knew to trust in, and all was strange and uncertain. 
The fresh air that had come in through the open 
door made it easier to breathe, but the rushing sound 
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overhead grew louder, and as I looked upward, 
through the bars of my empty rack, I saw a red 
light flickering on the wall. Then I heard a cry of 
" Fire ! " outside, and the old hostler quietly and 
quickly came in : he got one horse out, and went to 
another, but the flames were playing round the trap- 
door, and the roaring overhead was dreadful. 

8. The next thing I heard was James's voice, 
quiet and cheery, as it always was. '^Come, my 
beauties, it is time for us to be off, so wake up and 
come along." I stood nearest the door, so he came 
to me first, patting me as he came in. 

9. " Come, Beauty, on with your bridle, my boy, 
we will soon be out of this smother." It was on in 
no time ; then he took the scarf off his neck, and 
tied it lightly over my eyes, and patting and coaxing 
he led me out of the stable. Safe in the yard, he 
slipped the scarf off my eyes, and shouted, " Here, 
somebody ! take this horse while I go back for the 
other." 

10. A tall, broad man stepped forward and took 
me, and James darted back into the stable. I set 
up a shrill whinny as I saw him go. Ginger told 
me afterwards that whinny was the best thing I 
could have done for her, for had she not heard me 
outside, she would never have had courage to come 
out. 
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11. There was much confusion in the yard, the 
horses being got out of other stables and the car- 
riages and gigs being pulled out of houses and sheds, 
lest the flames should spread farther. On the other 
side of the yard windows were thrown up, and people 
were shouting all sorts of things ; but I kept my eye 
fixed on the stable door, where the smoke poured out 
thicker than ever, and I could see flashes of red light. 

12. Presently I heard above all the stir and din a 
loud clear voice, which I knew was master's, — 
"' James Howard! James Howard ! Are you there ?" 
There was no answer, but I heard a crash of some- 
thing falling in the stable, and the next moment I 
gave a loud, joyful neigh, for I saw James coming 
through the smoke, leading Ginger with him ; she 
was coughing violently, and he was not able to 
speak. 

13. '' My brave lad ! " said master, laying his hand 
on his shoulder, " are you hurt ? " James shook his 
head, for he could not yet speak. 

14. '^Aye," said the big man who held me; ^^he is 
a brave lad, and no mistake." 

15. '' And now," said master, '^ when you have got 
your breath, James, we'll get out of this blaze as 
quickly as we can ; " and we were moving toward the 
entry, when from the Market Place there came a 
sound of galloping feet and loud rumbling wheels. 
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16. '' 'Tis the fire engine ! the fire engine ! " shouted 
two or three voices ; " stand back, make way ! " and 
clattering and thundering over the stones two horses 
dashed into the yard with the heavy engine behind 
them. The firemen leaped to the ground ; there was 
no need to ask where the fire was — it was rolling 
up in a great blaze from the roof. 

17. We got out as fast as we could into the broad, 
quiet Market Place ; the stars were shining, and, 
except the noise behind us, all was still. Master led 
the way to a large hotel on the other side, and, as 
soon as the hostler came, he said, "James, I must 
now hasten to your mistress ; I trust the horses en- 
tirely to you ; order whatever you think is needed," 
and with that he was gone. The master did not run, 
but I never saw mortal man walk so fast as he did 
that night. 

18. The next morning the master came to see how 
we were, and to speak to James. I did not hear 
much, for the hostler was rubbing me down, but 
I could see that James looked very happy, and I 
thought the master was proud of him. Our mistress 
had been so much alarmed in the night, that the 
journey was put off till the afternoon ; so James had 
the morning on hand, and went first to the inn to 
see about our harness and the carriage, and then to 
hear more about the fire. 
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19. When he came back, we heard him tell the 
hostler about it. At first, no one could guess how 
the fire had been caused, but at last a man said he 
saw Dick Towler go into the stable with a j)ip^ i^^ his 
mouth. Then tlie under hostler said he had asked 
Dick to go up the ladder to put down some hay, but 
told him to lay down his pipe first. Dick denied 
taking the pipe with him, but no one believed him. 
I remember our John Manly's rule, iieve?^ to alloiv 
a pipe in the stable, and thought it ought to be the 
rule everywhere. 

20. James said the roof and floor had all fallen 
in, and that only the black walls were standing ; the 
two poor horses that could not be got out were buried 
under the burnt rafters and tiles. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



1. New words : 






16ft 


ho t6l' 


fire 'man 


gn'try 


rack 


h6s71gr 


trap'door 


whln'njr 


whilst 


lan'tgrn 


har'ngss 


mor'tal 


lounged 


smoth'gr 


car'rlag 6§ 


jouv'nef 



n. "Words defined : (11) gig, a light carnage with two ivheels, 
drawn by one horse; (14) aye (ai), meani7ig "yes/^ is a word 
often used in voting in legislative bodies and conventions; 
(18) Inn, a house at which travelers are enteHained, a hotel. 

m. "Word analysis : Tell what prefix or suffix is used in each 
of these words : trav'61 gr, chok'lng, cough'Ing (kaf '-), erac'kling, 
snap'ping, eoax'Ing, gal' loping^ clat'tSrlng, vi'olently. 
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LIII. THE DRUMMER BOY. 

General MacDouald, who figures in this story, was one of the most 
noted of the officers who shared the glories and disasters of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Under the leadership of Napoleon, a French army crossed 
the Alps in May, 1800, and invaded Italy. 

Later in the same year. General MacDonald was ordered to lead 
another army of some fifteen thousand men across the Alps, and join 
Napoleon in the plains below. The incidents referred to in this lesson 
occurred on Mac Donald's march, which is considered a great military 
exploit, and one which illustrates the truth of the well-known saying, 
" Where there's a will, there's a way." 

An Austrian artny in Italy was surprised and totally defeated by 
the combined forces of Napoleon and MacDonald. 

1. One cold morning early in December, 1800, a 
party of tourists was crossing the Alps, — a pretty 
large party, too, for there were several thousands of 
them. Some were riding, some walking, and most of 
them had knapsacks on their shoulders like many 
Alpine tourists nowadays. But instead of walk- 
ing sticks, they carried muskets with bayonets, and 
dragged along with them some fifty or sixty cannons. 

2. In fact, these tourists were nothing less than a 
Frencih army, and a very hard time of it they seemed 
to be having. Trying work, certainly, even for the 
strongest man to make four miles through knee-deep 
snow in this bitter frost and bitter wind, and along 
these narrow, slippery mountain paths, which often 
run close to precipices hundreds of feet high. The 
soldiers looked thin and heavy-eyed for want of food 
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and sleep, and the poor horses that were draggmg 
the heavy guns stumbled at every step. 

3. But there was one among them who seemed 
quite to enjoy the rough marching and tramping 
along through the deep snow and cold gray mist. 
This was a little drummer boy ten years old, whose 
fresh, rosy face looked very bright and pretty among 
the grim, scarred visages of the old soldiers. When 
the cutting wind hurled a shower of snow in his face, 
he dashed it away with a cheery laugh, and awoke 
all the echoes with a lively rattle on his drum till it 
seemed as if the huge black rocks around were all 
singing in chorus. 

4. '• Bravo I little drummer ! " cried a tall man in 
a shabby gray cloak, who was marching at the head 
of the line with a long pole in his hand, and striking 
it into the snow every now and then to see how deep 
it was. " Bravo, Pierre, my boy ! With such music 
as that we could march all the way to Moscow." 

6. The boy smiled and raised his hand to his cap 
in his salute, for this rough-looking man was the 
General himself. He was "Fighting MacDonald,'* 
one of the bravest soldiers in France, of whom his 
men used to say that one sight of his face in battle was 
worth a whole regiment. " Long live our General ! " 
shouted a hoarse voice; and the cheer, flying from 
mouth to mouth, rolled along the silent mountains. 
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6. But its echo had hardly died away when the 
silence was again broken by another sound of a very 
different kind, — a strange sort of whispering far 
away up the great mountain side. Moment by 
moment it grew louder and harsher, till at length 
it swelled into a deep, hoarse roar. 

" On your faces, lads ! " roared the General ; " it's 
an avalanche ! " 

7. Before the men had time to obey, the ruin was 
upon them. Down thundered the great mass of 
snow, sweeping the narrow path like a waterfall, 
and crashing down along with it came heaps of 
stone and gravel and great blocks of ice. For a 
moment all was dark as night, and when the rush 
had passed, many of the brave fellows who had been 
standing on the path were nowhere to be seen. 
They had been carried down the precipice, and either 
killed or buried alive in the snow. 

8. But the first thought of their comrades was 
not for them. At once a cry arose, " Where's our 
Pierre ? Where's our little drummer ? " 

9. Where, indeed ? Look which way they would, 
nothing was to be seen of their little favorite, and 
when they shouted his name there was no answer. 
Then there broke forth a cry of grief, and many old 
soldiers who had looked without flinching at a line 
of leveled muskets felt the tears start in their eyes 
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at the thought that the bright face would never be 
seen among them again. 

10. But all at once, far below them, there arose 
the faint roll of a drum beating the charge. The 
soldiers started and bent eagerly forward to listen; 
then up went a shout that shook the air, — 

" He's alive, comrades ! our Pierre's alive, after 
all ! '' 

" And beating his drum still, like a brave lad ! 
He wanted to have the old music to the last ! " 

" But we must save him, lads, or he will freeze to 
death down there ! He must be saved I " 

. 11. " He shall be ! " broke in a deep voice behind, 
and the General himself was seen standing on the 
brink of the precipice, throwing off his cloak. 

12. ^^ No, no, General!" cried the grenadiers, with 
one voice ; " you mustn't run such a risk as that. 
Let one of us go instead ; your life is worth more 
than all ours put together." 

" My soldiers are my children," said MacDonald, 
quietly, " and no father grudges his own life to save 
his son." 

13. The soldiers knew better than to make any 
more objection. They obeyed in silence, and the 
General was soon swinging in mid-air, down, down, 
till he vanished at last in the darkness of the depths 
below. Then every man drew a long breath, and 
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all eyes were strained to watch for the first sign of 
his appearing. They knew w^ell that he would never 
come back without the boy, and that chance was ter- 
ribly against him. 

14. Meanwhile MacDonald, having landed safely 
at the foot of the precipice, was looking anxiously 
around in search of Pierre ; but the beating of the 
drum had ceased, and he had nothing to guide him. 

" Pierre ! " he shouted as loud as he could. '- Where 
are you, my boy?" 

15. " Here, General," answered a weak voice, so 
faint that he could barely distinguish it. And there, 
sure enough, was the little fellow's curly head h^lf 
buried in a pile of snow, which alone had saved him 
from being dashed to pieces against the rocks when 
he fell. MacDonald made for him at once, and, 
although he sunk waist deep at every step, reached 
the spot at last. 

16. " All right now, my brave boy ! " said the Gen- 
eral cheerily. " Put your arms round my neck, and 
hold tight ; we'll have you out of this in a minute." 
The cliild tried to obey, but his stiffened fingers 
were cold and numb ; even when MacDonald himself 
clasped the tiny arms about his neck, their hold gave 
way directly. 

17. What was to be done ? A few minutes more, 
and the numbing cold of that dismal place would 
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make the rescuer as powerless as him whom he came 
to rescue. But General MacDonald was not the man 
to be so easily beaten. Tearing off his sash, and 
knotting one end of it to the rope, he bound Pierre 
and himself firmly together with the other, and then 
gave the signal 
to his soldiers to 
draw them up. 

18. And when 
the two came 
swinging up in- 
to the daylight 
once more, and 
the soldiers saw 
their pet still 
alive and un- 
hurt, cheer on 
cheer rang out, 
until the very 
mountains ap- 
peared to share 
in the gladness. 

19. " We've been under fire and under snow to- 
gether," said MacDonald, chafing the boy's cold 
hands tenderly, while the soldiers stood around them, 
rejoicing, '* and nothing shall part us two after this 
so long as we live." 
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20. And the General kept his word. Years later, 
when the great wars were all over, there might be 
seen walking in the garden of a quiet country house 
in the south of France a stooping, white-haired old 
man, who had once been the famous Marshal Mac- 
Donald. He leaned for support upon the arm of 
a tall, soldierlike fellow, who had once been little 
Pierre, the drummer boy. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. . Ne"^ "^ords : 






grief 


grav'el 


harsh'gr 


ll'plne 


waist 


grtic/g'6§ 


shab'by 


M6s'g6w 


sd.sh 


mtis'kets 


stiffened 


rS joining 


hoarse 


rat'tle 


scarred 


6b j6c'ti6n 


stramed 


c/io'rtis 


A:n6t'tlng 


prgq'I pi q6§ 



n, "Words defined: (1) towr'Ists, persons who are making a 
journey in a circuit; (1) fcnap'sack, a case in which a soldier 
carries his food and other necessaries; (3) vl§'ag6§, faces; 
(4) bra'vo, ivell done; (4) Pi erre' (PS S-r'), the French equivalent 
of Peter ; (5) sa lute', a sign of respect ; (9) flinch 'Ing, shrinking ; 
(12) gr6n a d/6r', a soldier belonging to a special regiment; 
(16) nCim6, loithout feeling, insensible; (19) chafing, rubbing; 
(20) Mar'shal, the highest militai^y officer in France, 

m. Suggestdons : (4) In what kind of tone would you read 
what the General says ? Why do you think Pierre was so 
great a favorite with the General and the soldiers ? Do you 
picture in your mind the scenes referred to in this lesson ? 
Can you read the lesson so as to bring these pictures vividly to 
the minds of others ? 
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LIV. A HEROIC DEED. 



1. The seamen of the United States navy have 
performed many brave and daring deeds. The list 
of their exploits on sea and lake and river is a long 
one. Other nations may have larger navies, but 
none whose record is more glorious. 

2. The early morning of June 3, 1898, saw another 
brave deed added to the list. That morning wit- 
nessed the execution of a most daring exploit by 
Lieutenant Hobson and seven men belonging to the 
United States navy. 

3. The Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera lay 
inside the harbor of Santiago, Cuba. The United 
States fleet under Admiral Sampson was blockading 
its entrance. 

4. The harbor was protected by mines and torpe- 
does ; its shores were lined with forts. At a mo- 
ment's warning a rain of "shot and shell could be 
poured upon any vessel that dared enter it. 

5. Such were the conditions when Admiral Samp- 
son's attention was called to the fact that the en- 
trance to the harbor was narrow, — so narrow that 
a single large vessel, if sunk at a certain point, 
would block the channel. It was said, " The Spanish 
fleet is now in a bottle. Put in the cork, and it can 
never get out." 
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6. Lieutenant Hobson proposed to put in the cork. 
His daring plan was laid before the Admiral, and 
after careful thought it was decided to let him try to 
carry it into effect. 

7. Having formed the plan, volunteers were called 
for to execute it. But eight men were required. It 
was understood that the service was very dangerous, 
and might result hi the death of every man engaged 
in it. 

8. Instead of the eight men required, two thou- 
sand volunteered. Those who were chosen consid- 
ered themselves lucky. They were brave men, but 
not braver, perhaps, than the hundreds who were 
not accepted. 

9. When the Admiral decided to carry out Lieu- 
tenant Hobson's plan, the Merrimac, a large coaling 
vessel, was made ready. Her remaining cargo of 
coal was shifted; torpedoes were strung along her 
sides, and every means was provided for sinking the 
vessel when the right point in the channel should 
be reached. 

10. To run the vessel into the harbor in the face of 
the awful fire that would be poured upon her required 
cool heads and stout hearts. To all it seemed almost 
certain death. That so many volunteered for this 
dangerous service is a proof of the valor of American 
seamen. 
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11. On the morning of June 2, all was made ready. 
The Merrimac witli her crew of eight men started 
for the entrance of the harbor. Tlie Admiral was 
pacing the deck of his flagship. He saw tlie coming 
of the dawn, and ordered the Merrimac recalled. He 
felt certain that the plan could be executed only 
under the cover of the night. 

12. That evening Lieutenant Hobson and his brave 
crew were aboard the Merrimac, Everything had 
been arranged, and shortly after midnight the Mer- 
rimac steamed slowly toward the entrance to the 
harbor. She reached the channel. 

13. It was about three o'clock in the morning, 
when thousands of watchful eyes on the United 
States fleet saw a sight they can never forget. The 
guarding hills of the harbor began to spit fire. 
Shells shrieked, and solid shot bellowed. The thun- 
der of the Spanish cannonade broke against the hills, 
and its echoes were carried far out to sea. 

14. Tlie cause and center of all this sudden and 
deafening uproar was the Merrimac, She had been 
sighted on her way through the channel, and this 
w^as a signal for a general outburst from the Spanish 
guns. 

15. Through all this awful din the crew of the 
Merrirtnac was intent on the work in hand. Each 
man had liis special duty. Orders were coolly given 
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and promptly obeyed, though the vessel was being 
swept with a leaden gale. 

16. The Merrimacs steering gear was shot away. 
Some of her torpedoes were disabled. So. the tide 
carried her beyond the point where she was to have 
been sunk; but at last she went down, and her 
devoted crew was left to struggle in the swirling 
waters. 




17. By a happy chance they were all able to cling 
to a raft until the break of day. Then they were 
rescued by Admiral Cervera himself, and treated as 
prisoners of war. Every member of the crew had 
expected to meet death on the Merrimac ; that all 
were saved is nothing short of a marvel. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: 

na'v!e§ gn'tranqe sp6'cial Samp'son 

r6e'6rd ar ranged' dls a'bled ^6r v6'ra 

chan'ngl engaged' c6ndl'ti6n§ San ti a'go 

sh!ft'6d h&V\6wed h'eu t6n'ant M6r'rl mae 

n. "Words defined: (1) 6x ploit', heroic act; (2) fix 6 cu'tion, 
carnjimj out; (3) ad'nil ral, a naval officer of high rank; 
(3) block ad'lng, shutting up a place so that ships ca/i neither go out 
nor come in; (4) tor pe'doe§, a kind of shell that can be exploded 
hy electricitj/ ; (7) vol tin teer§', persons who enter sei^^nce of their 
own free will; (8) ac Q6pt'6d, received, taken; (13) can non ade', 
the act of discharging cannons; (14) deafening, making deaf; 
(15) In t6nt', strictly attentive; (16) steer'lng gear, the machinery 
by which a vessel is steered; (16) swiiilng, whirling, 

LV. MEMORY GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 
NEW DUTIES. 

New occasions teach new duties ; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 

— Jambs Russell Lowell. 



TRUTH AND ERROR. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

— WiLLLAja Gullbn Bryant. 
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LVI. THE BOY OF RATISBON. 

By Robert Browning. 

Robert Browning was born in England in 1812, and died in 1889. 
His first poem was written when he was but nineteen years of age, 
and he continued to write throughout his long life. In his writings 
it is ever greatness and nobility of soul that he sets before the reader. 

1. You know we French stormed Ratisbon ; 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound. Napoleon 

Stood, on our storming day ; 
With neck out-thrust, — you fancy how, — 

Legs wide, arms locked behind. 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

2. Just as perhaps he mused, '- My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army leader, Lannes, 

Waver at yonder wall,'' 
Out 'twixt the battery smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound. 
Full galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

3. Then off there flung, in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect. 
Just by his horse's mane, a boy; 
You hardly could suspect 
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(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through), 

You looked twice, ere you saw his breast 
Was almost shot in two. 



4. " Well/' cried he, "Emperor, by God's grace 
We've got you Ratisbon ! 
The Marshal's in the market place. 
And you'll be there anon. 
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To see your flag bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 
Perched him." The chief's eye flashed ; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

5. The chiefs eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes. 
" You're wounded ! " " Nay," his soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
" I'm killed, sire ! " and, his chief beside. 

Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

"Words defined: (1) prone, bending foncard; (1) stSrin'Ing, 
attacking; (2) mu§ed, thought; (2) wa'v6r, inove one way and 
then another; (2) 'twixt, an abbreviation of ^^ betwixt, ^^ between; 
(2) bat'tSry, two or more pieces of artillei^y in the field; (3) stis- 
p6ct', imagine; (3) €6ra pressed' (t), pressed together; (4) an6n', 
soon; (4) van§, wings; (5) sh6athe§, covers; (5) film, a thin 
covering; (5) bru?*§ed, injured; (5) ^a'glet, a young eagle. 

Rat1§ bou, a town in Bavaria on the Danube River. 

Lannes (Lan), a Marshal of France. 
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